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THE SUPREME COMMANDER 
ITLER’S resolve to take over the supreme command of well mistrust the generals’ loyalty—severely tested as it is by 
H the German Army can be explained by no normal proces the disasters his Russian move has involved them in—rather than 
f reasoning ‘he very terms of the official announcement, with 
its ascription of his decisions to “intuitions” and “an inward 
call.” should be warning enough of that. A desire to stigmati 


von Brauchitsch as responsible for the Russian reverses may have 
played part in but that alone provides no 
explanation. Hitler rational His 
yelief in himself and his intuitions is unlimited, ana he can claim 


Cil€i 


some the business, 


no ordinary human being 


iS 





me justification for it. Again and again his generals have 
advised against a certain course, and he has taken it successfully 
They were against the occupation of the Rhineland in 1936 
Hitler ordered the occupation, and carried it through with im 


punity. That, it is true, was a question more of political than of 


military judgement, but the attack on Russia last year raised 
tary problems only Here, too, the generals were said to 
been against the invasion. Hitler decided for it, and he 





S 


ould no doubt contend, in spite of the reverses of the past fort- 


night, that events have proved him right—so right that if what 
was going so well is now going ill the reason must be not that 
plan was ill-conceived, but that it was ill-executed. The only 
remedy was to take over the execution himself. 
The decision has another merit. Hitler’s ambition is limitless 


Love of power has been the prevailing motive with him since 
» days of the Munich putsch. Power greater than any man in 


Europe has ever secured before he already wielded, but in one 
phere, the military, there were still new worlds to conquer. He 
could appoint commanders-in-chief, but when they were ap- 


was something 


nointed 


they directed operations, not he. There 


there that always secretly rankled. The Austrian corporal might 


nave become the Fiihrer of the German Reich, but he knew 
1at to the professional soldier he was a corporal sull. The 
mple German soldier” role, so well-worn an item in his 


platform stock-in-trade, had its uses, but Hitler was not likely to 
He has, in fact, discarded it this 


e content with that for ever. 
week, by an act which can only be described as a gambler's 
hrow. Till now responsibility for military failure could be 


visited on others—von Bock, for instance, or von Brauchitsch 
Now the legend of the Fiihrer’s own infaliibility is openly at 












stake. German memories, indeed, must be singularly short if 
Hitler’s own assertion on October 3rd, that Russia lay defeated and 
could never rise again, has been forgotten. But for Hitler, 
yesterday, much more last October, belongs to the past. His 


concern is with tomorrow, and for tomorrow in regard to Russia he 
puts implicit faith in his favouring star. 
h is more still, no doubt, behind his decision. 





He may 








their capacity, and prefers to have the army under his own | 


Whether his influence there all he believes it remains to be 





discovered. He takes over with a vast retreat in progress and with 
no prospect of being able to call a halt, and at a time when fevered 
appeals are being made to the shivering civilians of Gern 

spare clothing that cannot be replaced to supply the still more 
desperate need of their sons and husbands on the Russia 
steppes. Napoicon did at least lead his troops to Moscow before 
he had to lead them back lo Hitler it falls only to lead 
back 3ut Russia is not the only theatre of war The 
Commander-in-Chief may have swift decisions to make about 
North Africa or a move through Spain, and they may be such 


that he knows the professional soldiers would not approve them 








That is reason enough for putting himself where he has or 
to give orders, not seek advice. War by intuition is a perilous 
venture, but it may mean sudden strokes which the Allied 
strategy will for a time be hard put to it to meet. Hitler’s 
assumption of the chief command may be the result of friction 
with the generals and the cause of more—of enough before long 
to bring disaster on him and on Germany. But meanwhile it 
only effect on Germany’s enemies should be to make them 
doubly alert. The new Commander-in-Chief lives on surprise. 
United Action 
The first move towards the development of a single st: atezy 

the Allies has been made in the best possible way, by direct 
contact between the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt, eac 
supported by his principal service advisers. Mr. Churchill $ 
shown that the prerogative of swift action in case of need does 
not rest only with the enemy. His visit to Washington was an 
indispensable step, and the speed with which it has been taken 
is reassuring. It may be assumed that immediate needs will be 
dealt with first. That concerns the Far East, and the Powers 
primarily involved are China and the Netherlands, as well as 
America and Britain. There is, of course, and can be, no question 


of proceeding without Russia, but Russia is waging war m 
nificently front where her Allies can give her little direct 
help beyond the material 
punctually providing. In the 
and possibly unity of command, y 
to know, particularly in view of the attack China 
launched the assailants of Hong-kong, 
are in progress at Chungking as well as Washington, as th 


on a 
supplies which they promised 


Far East 





are imperative, 3 





against 
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also at Moscow. What resources the Allies have available, or 
within a few days of being available, in the neighbourhood of 
Malaya and Hong-kong and the Philippines, is not known, but 
whatever they are they will all be needed, and must be thrown in, 
whether they happen to be British or American, or Dutch, 
wherever the immediate danger is greatest. Reinforcements of 
fighter-aircraft in particular are essential, and bombers are badly 
needed in the Philippines. The potential resources of the Allies 
far exceed Japan’s. The problem for the Washington delegates 
is to decide how to get there in time. Then the foundations of 
a permanent unification can be laid. That, fortunately, is merely 
a technical problem. As such it will be hard enough to solve, 
but the fact that on the political side unity is complete, no 
Allied State desiring extension of territory or any other privilege, 
and all of them seeking only the destruction of Hitlerism, obviate 
far greater possible difficulties 


A New Start in India 


* The Indian National Congress Working Committee is meeting 
this week, and its deliberations may throw some light on future 
developments in India, though the statements made by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, President 
of the Congress, on their release from prison do not suggest 
that the peril drawing so near to India’s frontiers has changed 
the internal political situation at all. Men with such knowledge 
of, and sympathy with, India as Sir George Schuster and Dr. 
Edward Thompson have appealed in The Times for a new 
start, suggesting that two immediate steps should be taken, first 
that the Viceroy should be surrounded by a fully representative 
Cabinet pledged to concentrate all on the war-effort, and second 
that the Provincial Governments should resume office on a frankly 
coalition basis. Nothing could be more desirable, but would 
either Pandit Nehru or Mr. Jinnah give the necessary pledges 
of single-minded co-operation in the prosecution of tne war? 
Sir Stanley Reed, equally experienced and equally sympathetic, 
realises that at least a quid pro quo for this is necessary. He 
desires a new pledge of full self-Government for India from the 
Prime Minister himself, involving the framing of an Indian 
constitution by a representative body in India, Parliament being 
committed to implementing its agreed findings within a definite 
That would, no 
one of 


period, say two years, after the end of the war. 
doubt, satisfy India, but serious difficulties, 
them that of committing Parliament in advance. More serious 
is the meaning of the phrase “any conclusions 
Are they to be mere majority conclusions, with perhaps 


there are 


the conference 


reaches.” 


every Moslem vote cast in the minority? Aad subject to the 
discharge of existing British obligations? These are vital ques- 
tions which cannot be sidetracked. But there is still hope that 
the new Viceroy’s Council, with its Indian majority, and the 
National Defence Council may be the decisive factors in the 
creation of a new outlook. 
The Siege of Hong-kong 

The position of the little garrison of Hong-kong is indeed 
precarious. Though the island has strong fortifications it is 
probable that the defending force was too small to attempt to 
hold the whole coast line, in view of the fact that the enemy 
commands the surrounding sea and the mainland at Kowloon 


channel shore, on 


have 


north 
and the 


from the 
town 


separated by only a narrow 
which lies the town of Victori: The 
been subjected to bombardments from the land, the 
strong points 


forts 
sea and the 
air, and the garrison appears to have withdrawn to 


where it could use its guns with most effect Ihe enemy hold 
part of the island, but a steadfast resistance is being put up 
by the defenders, with whom remain Sir Mark Young, the 


having left, as the Japanese asserted, 
to Chungking, and issuing inspiring 
exhortations to the troops. Singapore is more than 1,400 miles 
away, and even the Philippines, hard pressed by the enemy, are 
nearly 500 miles distant, so that there is little hope of early relief 
from the sea. that the 
Chinese forces near Canton, who are attacking in the direction 
of Kowloon, may be able to break through the rear of the 
Japanese forces operating from the mainland north of Hong- 
kong. The garrison is fighting a gallant delaying action every 


Governor, who, so far from 
has been sending messages 


The one possibility of effective help is 


day which is of value in engaging enemy ships, troops and 
aeroplanes. 
by a Power commanding the sea. 
command it locally. 


Hong-kong was designed as a fortress to be used 
At present the Japanese 
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The Allies and Timor 


It needs no casuistry to justify the occupation of Portuguese 
territory in the island of Timor by a force of Aus. 
tralian and Netherlands troops. Timor is the easternmost of the 
long line of islands which constitute the Dutch East Indies, one 
half being under Netherlands control, the other Portuguese. It is 
no more than 300 miles from the Australian coast, and in enemy 
hands it would form an ideal jumping-off point for an atta on 
Port Darwin and the Australian mainland. If the Portuguese 
were effectively defending their neutrality in this vital Strategic 
island no case for Allied occupation would arise ; but since they 
have only sixty Portuguese soldiers in Timor and about 300 lightly 
armed native troops they could scarcely make even a show 
of resistance ; and already Japanese submarines are approaching. 
If action had not been taken quickly the enemy would haye 
established themselves there, ousting the Portuguese, and using 
the airport for bombing raids on Australia and the sea-approaches 
It appears that the Portuguese Government had actually accepted 
a proposal for Aliied assistance in the event of Japanese attack 
though Dr. Salazar states that a general offer of protection (pre. 
sumably before attack occurred) had been rejected. His yp. 
willingness to anticipate the event is perfectly comprehensible 
Hitler is pressing the Spanish Government for facilities to march 
through the Iberian peninsula, and at any moment he may do 
with or without its consent. For the Portuguese Prime Minister 
it is discreet to preserve the letter as well as the spirit of 
neutrality, and therefore his protest against the Allied occup: 
tion of Timor is not surprising. But our good friends the Por. 
tuguese are not likely to doubt our bona fides when we promise, 
as we have done, that the Allied troops will be withdrawn as 
soon as the threat from the enemy is removed. They know well 
that the Japanese would never withdraw. 





German Man-power 

At the moment when fresh efforts are being made to increase 
production by recruiting a larger number of women, and trans- 
ferring men from less to more essential employment, it is well 
to remember that the Germans all the time are resorting to every 
expedient to increase or maintain productivity. The problem, 
acute for us, is equally acute for them. We have yet to reach 
the peak. They have already reached it within Germany, though 
they may be able further to exploit war-production in occupied 
countries. As compared with us, they have certain advantages 
and certain disadvantages, among the former being the fact that 
they have some two millions of prisoners of war in their employ, 
and a number not very much less of foreign workers, who have 
been imported into Germany to work for them. But from neither 
of these elements can such good work be got as from natives, and 
they always present some danger from sabotage and _ hostile 
propagandism. The intensity of the war in Russia has imposed 
a drain on German man-power such as this country has not yet 
had to endure. It is not possible for the German armies to suffer 
such colossal losses in killed and wounded, which, according to 
any estimate, must be counted in millions, without repercussions 
he man-power engaged in industry. Then, again, the mer 
extent of the area occupied by the enemy—Hitler boasted on 
November 8th that in Russia alone this amounted to 1,670,000 
square kilometres—imposes an immense burden on the occupying 
Conquered countries cannot be denuded of troops, and 
we know that in Yugoslavia alone the strength of the guerillz 
organisation calls for the considerable 
Bulgarians have been called in to help, but it is reported that 
in some cases they have been fraternising with the Serbs, and this 
is not at all what the Nazis want. Germany’s total war produc 
tion is enormous, but it is probable that her chief anxiety now 
is not so much how to increase, but how to maintain it. 


on ft 


forces. 


presence of a force 


Conscription for the Home Guard 


In the House of Commons debate last week on the Gover 
ment’s powers to conscript men for the Home Guard, Captain 
Margesson stated that the extent of the new liability would & 
specified in Defence Regulations, and that he intended to los 
no time in putting training on a proper footing. The time ha 
clearly come when the Home Guards should be in the same 
position as other citizens who are liable to be called on for part 
time services. What really matters is not extensive recruitment 
for the service but the establishmert of sound discipline within 
the service, and the assurance that men who belong to it wil 
attain a certain degree of efficiency and can be counted on for: 
certain number of attendances during training. The Home Guard 
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owes much to the splendid spirit of voluntary service which 
igs built it UP and given it a character all its own, but in some 
districts enthusiasm has waned and not all the men have kept 
yp the keenness of the early period of the movement. It is no 
gnall sacrifice that is demanded of men who are fully engaged 
on civilian work all day and are asked to sacrifice hours that they 
gould normally give to recreation or sleep. The maximum 
period of duty of 48 hours in four weeks is a heavy inroad on a 
worker’s spare time, but it is the same as that required from 
part-time civil defence workers ; and Captain Margesson pointed 
out that it is a maximum—not so much will normally be expected 
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from men who have reached a certain standard in their training, 
and the regulations will not be applied with severity. It is 
the keenest men in the Home Guard who most welcome 
the new measures, realising that a whole unit may be let down 
by a few half-hearted members, and that men who are doing the 
work of soldiers must accept the obligations of soldiering. On 
the other hand the reciprocal duty of the State to the Home 
Guard cannot be insisted on too strongly. The training will 
never be “on a proper footing”—to use Captain Margesson’s 
phrase—unless the men are properly equipped. There are still 
many regions where there is no more than one rifle to two men, 


. 


THE WAR AND CHRISTMAS 


WO facts in history stare each other in the face this week. 
One is the birth of Christ, which inwardly and out- 
wardly millions of men and women in every land are com- 
memorating as they will and can. The other is the intensifica- 
tion not only of the greatest war in history, but of the 
bitterness and hate it inevitably engenders. ‘The one is fact 
as much as the other, and the consequences of the first to man- 
kind are greater than any possible consequences of the second. 
Somehow the two must be linked across the centuries. How 
that may be done it is partly for the theologian and partly for 
e preacher to explain. But it is not preachers and theologians 
only, it is much more statesmen and politicians, who have 
declared that this war is a crusade, waged in defence of a 
Christian civilisation. If the phrase has any meaning, and the 
adjective Christian still retains some association with its 
source, the week of Christmas is a fit moment for some brief 
reflection on what acceptance of a Christian standard involves 
in the prosecution of the war till the day of victory and the 
rebuilding of the world on what is left of its blackened and 
scarred foundations. Not all the nations, of course, who are 
fighting treachery and aggression today accept Christian 
doctrines. That matters nothing. Whoever is fighting Hitlerism 
is fighting with us, and a common hatred of the vileness that 
Hitler inculcates binds all his enemies together in a single 
purpose, to which differences of religious faith are irrelevant. 

But this nation calls itself Christian, and millions who con- 
cern themselves little with what they may call the formalities 
of Christian worship tacitly accept Christian values and are 
defending them today not only in word—perhaps not in 
word at all—but in acts that involve often the extreme of 
sacrifice. That will go on. The amazing courage of ordinary 
men and women in the blasted towns of Britain is not to be 
claimed as an exclusively Christian virtue, but it is essentially 
Christian none the less. Readiness to lay down life for friends 
has supreme consecration, but to risk life, and often sacrifice 
it, as thousands of the civil defence workers have been doing 
for years for men and women of whom they know no more 
than that they are fellow human beings, is something greater 
still. But this, after all, is among the incidentals of the war; 
the struggle in which the two halves of the world are locked 
creates conditions in which such individual heroism is evoked. 
Its exercise is in a sense instinctive, though self-sacrifice in 
the moment of crisis is not to be looked for from men whe in 
normal life have made their own security and advancement 
their chief concern. They act as the character they have built 
up dictates, and no intellectual process precedes the action. 

It is very different when certain of the larger problems that 
the war immediately raises are faced. The initial problem of 
whether war can be reconciled with Christianity at all has 
inswered by the vast majority of the citizens of this 
country and America decisively. The incompatibility is far 
too flagrant to be ignored. The world has that 
situations are created in which no course possible seems wholly 
tight. But to see freedom perish and the régime of the con- 
centration-camp and the shooting-squad take its hideous toll 
throughout Europe unresisted is in most men’s eyes a lesser 
evil than recourse to force in the name of right to counter 
force wielded by indisputably evil men for as evil ends. There 
are few who challenge that, apart from a small minority whose 


been 


so evolved 





disbelief in the legitimacy of war even in such a cause has 
been recognised by Parliament, and provision made, where 
genuineness of conviction is proved, for their exemption from 
enrolment in the fighting services. Such respect for con- 
science is essentially Christian in itself, but to recognise that 
and act accordingly is easier than to accept the standards 
Christian doctrine sets in a larger field. Every act of the 
enemy, and not of one enemy only, is a provocation, almost 
irresisuble, to reprisal and retribution beyond what a firm 
adhesion to the principles the Chris@an Church professes 
can justify. The test is exacting, and the margin between 
justice and vengeance often so narrow that the motives prompt- 
ing action must be searchingly examined before we can be 
satisfied that human and instinctive reactions have not carried 
us too far. 

The goal, in a word, is victory without hatred. That in itself 
is a hard saying. Everything we are fighting inevitably breeds 
hatred. What other emotion could the attack of the Japanese 
on Pearl Harbour, or Hitler’s earlier assaults on Poland and 
the Low Countries, the mass-murder at Rotterdam, the sub- 
marine-warfare, the savage reprisals in France, provoke? If 
such outrages did not arouse a burning anger wherever news 
of them was carried the spirit which alone can bring victory 
would be dead. There can be no condonation of such crimes, 
and for their authors, when hands are laid on them, no mitiga- 
tion of the penalty an inexorable justice would prescribe. 
Nothing in the Christian ethic is incompatible with impartial 
justice, and justice is to be qualified by mercy only where 
mercy promises to bear fruit in a genuine change of heart. 
But justice and vengeance differ fundamentally. The term 
retribution may be applied to either, and to that extent Mr. 
Churchill had some excuse for proclaiming it as one of 
the principal objectives of the war—though to put it so is 
hardly accurate, for while retribution in the legitimate sense 
may be one of the consequences of victory, we are not in fact 
waging war for the purpose of punishing Germany, or even 
Hitler, but to create conditions in which neither such a nation 
nor such a man will be able again to plunge a continent into 
desolation. That purpose once achieved, there would be no 
justification for sacrificing a single further British life for the 
sake of retribution. 

To what conclusion then does the spirit of Christmas, the 
spirit that the Founder of Christianity personified, point today? 
The answer is not easy, and no answer can be complete, for 
it may be modified by events that have not yet happened. 
But one of the great sayings of the last war casts some light 
on it. When Edith Cavell on the night of her death said 
“ Patriotism is not enough ; I must have no hatred or bitter- 
ness towards anyone,” she was defining what the basis of the 
only world worth living in must be. In the circumstances of 
today it is almost a superhuman task to purge the mind of 
bitterness and hatred (Christianity does not pretend that it is 
not superhuman), but it is possible at least to resolve that those 
emotions shall not alone determine action. A world has to be 
rebuilt in which there will still be some eighty millions of 
Germans and as many of Japanese. They, and ail their asso- 
ciates, must be made and kept impotent to repeat the atrocities 
they are methodically perpetrating to-day. Their leaders, and 
persons political and military proved to be guilty of specific 
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outrages, should suffer the penalties imposed by as dispassionate 
a tribunal as can be constituted in a world in which there is 
by the nature of things no nation genuinely impartial in spirit. 
But even the guilty nations must be given the opportunity to 
live, and the Atlantic Charter, in stipulating for equality of 
economic opportunity for victor and vanquished alike, 
enunciates not merely an Anglo-American but a specifically 
Christian doctrine. The highest aim this nation can set before 
it is to remove not merely the opportunity for war but the 
desire for war, to exorcise throughout the world the spirit of 
war. That is a task daunting in its immensity, and it will not 
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be achieved by any weak or convenient condonation of evil 
The essential so far as Europe is concerned is a new German 

and though only Germans can change their country’s course 
and purpose, the process can be fostered, as it can be frus. 
trated, from outside. Lord Vansittart, insist though he May on 
indicting not only Hitlerism but all Germany, has alwa 

declared that the only hope lies in the conversion of individual 
Germans. That is true, and if we cannot substantially pro 
mote, at least we can avoid so acting as to hinder, that essentig 
transformation. There can be no peace on earth Without 
goodwill among all men and nations. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE R.A.F. has in the last week been well plastering Brest 

by night and day. It has visited Ostend. It has looked in 
at St. Nazaire. Once or twice, rather less recently, it has got 
as far as Wilhelmshaven, but a raid on Germany seems now the 
exception rather than the rule. The public is perplexed by this 
change of tactics, and with some reason. Weather, no doubt, has 
something to do with it, and no one wants to see brave men 
and good machines risked recklessly. But the Air Minister has 
promised repeatedly such intensified and sustained assaults on 
Germany’s productive power and communications as_ will 
materially affect the future of the war. That, of course, is what 
our own interest demands, and Russia at the same time is entitled 
to expect from us the exertion of every possible effort against 
Germany. It is virtually on the R.A.F. alone that we must 
rely for that. Actually, instead of 1941 ending with a crescendo 
of attack, Germany, except for a few towns in the north-west, 
has rarely had so long a period of uninterrupted nights. Some 
authoritative statement of the cause, and, if the facts justify it, 
a reiteration of Sir Archibald Sinclair’s assurances regarding our 
intentions, would relieve the growing perplexity considerably. 

* * ” . 

Has anyone, I wonder, pursued the hackneyed term “ new 
order,” as a counter in both Nazi and Japanese propaganda, to 
its source? A paragraph in Otto Strasser’s new book, L’Aigle 
Prussien sur L’Allemagne, takes it back to very nearly the 
earliest days of the Nazi movement. In the summer of 1919, 
Herr Strasser writes, the notorious Captain Roehm (a victim 
of the 1934 blood-bath) said to him, “ We shall seize power by 
force of arms, but for that we must have in our minds the idea 
of a new order.” It would be interesting to know if an earlier 
reference can be found. Hitler, more accustomed to appropriate 
than to originate, may well enough have made his own a phrase 
which Roehm had coined. 

* * . * 

Strasser’s book (which has just reached me from Canada, where 
it was published, and where the author is now living) is interest- 
ing on many grounds. Its main thesis is that Prussia is the root 
of all evil in Germany. “If Hitler and Hitlerism were to collapse 
today,” he writes, “without Prussia collapsing too, the roots 
of the idea of domination would remain, and under new dis- 
guises in twenty or twenty-five or thirty years it would once more 
spread its poisonous tendrils over Europe and the world.” One 
reminiscence is too prophetically pertinent to be left unquoted. 
Strasser himself was a convinced National Socialist, but an 
opponent of Hitler within the party. He formed a section of it 
called the Black Front. In 1932, in anticipation of the Reichstag 
elections in November (when the Nazi vote was considerably 
less than it had been three months earlier), the Black Front issued 
a coloured poster showing Napoleon’s soldiers retreating from 
Russia, and Hitler in the foreground with the Emperor’s famous 
cocked cap on his head. The caption consisted of the historic 
communiqué, “ The army is beaten, but His Majesty’s health was 
never better.” Little could the cartoonist have thought what 
relevance a prediction looking only a fortnight ahead would have 
nine years later. 

. * * * 


Lady Astor argued the other day that liquor restrictions such 
as were imposed in the last War should be revived in this. 
Whether there is need for that as a preventive of drunkenness I 
doubt, but there may very well be a case for it in the interest 
of national savings. I have been hearing recently something of 
the takings in a singularly well-conducted inn in a very small 
village somewhere between Cumberland and Cornwall. One 


local worthy, possessed of what the B.B.C. calls good reception, 


permits himself a steady war-time ration of twelve pints of beer 
per diem—at tod. a pint. Fortunately placed, as it happens, 
geographically, he is usually on hand within two or three minutes 
of opening-time at 11 o’clock, and needs another glass by midday 
to keep him going till the dinner-hour, which he observes from 
one to two. He puts in some good work in that period, and after 
the enforced afternoon abstinence he has the evening, from five 
till ten, to work up to his daily total. It affects his head not q 
jot, but it affects his pocket to the tune of Ios. a day, and some 
of his local friends fall not very far short of that standard. The 
State no doubt takes a good percentage in duty, but it could do 
very well with some of the residue in the form of war-savings, 
I observe that the chairman of a prosperous brewery, in an- 
nouncing record profits, claimed that “our activities are recog- 
nised by more than one Government department today as being 
absolutely necessary for the full development of this country’s 
war-effort.”. As things are, there is a measure of truth in this, 
Whether it is to the good that things should be as they are 
is another question. 

* * * * 

The loss both the Labour Party and the House of Commons 
as a whole have sustained through Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith’s death 
is great. Able, unassuming, reasonabie, sincere, Mr. Lees-Smith 
was a House of Commons man of the best type—as all his 
speeches in recent months, when he has been acting-leader of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, have demonstrated. We 
thoroughly enjoyed both his terms of office in the *twenties—at 
the Board of Education because he was genuinely interested in 
education, and at the Post Office because he was able to award 
himself the convenient telephone-number Speedwell 1000, thus 
relieving his friends’ memories of any strain, and to take 
occasional pleasant trips round the coasts of the United Kingdom 
in cable-ships. No one could fail to respect him, and he had 
considerably better claims to office in the present Government 
than some who have attained it. But in many ways he rendered 
better service opposite the Treasury bench than on it. 

* * * * 

One of the momentous questions of the day, I gather, is 
whether Mr. Wilfred Pickles, possessor of a Doric accent publi- 
cised as an agreeable relief from the too dulcet tones and 
cultured inflexions of some more familiar B.B.C. Chrysostoms, 
shall be continued as an announcer after his probationary month 
is up. On this vita! topic I would only observe that accent is 
by no means everything. Mr. Pickles, or any other recruit, must 
fail, however seductive his pronunciation, unless he can read a 
well as Alvar Lidell, Alan Howland and the rest. They have, 
in fact, set a standard well beyond the reach of a high percentage 
of aspirants. Accent is one thing, expression another, and 
intelligent expression counts for a great deal, even in the reading 
of news-bulletins. 

* o * * 

Of the four new Labour peers Squadron-Leader Wedgwood 
Benn is likely to be of greatest service in the Upper House. He 
is an admirable debater (not that the peers at the best of times 
specialise in cut-and-thrust), with Méinisterial experience 4 
Secretary for India, and practical experience as an _ airmam, 
behind him, a singularly alert mind, and a plentiful supply of 
common sense. If his duties at the Air Ministry do not keep 
him too much away from Westminster he will add an element of 
subsiantial value to the Lords’ discussions. It is a pity that the 
expedient of creating life-peers was not adopted in this case. 
Since it is specially stated that the four peerages are simply 4 
matter of temporary convenience, there seems no good reason 
why their holders’ descendants to all eternity should be ennobled. 

JANUS. 
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NEXT EVERYWHERE ? 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE most interesting feature on all the fronts is not the present 
position, but the immediate development it foreshadows. 
fyen in Libya, after a striking success, the possibility of ex- 
ploitation assumes greater importance than the actual achieve- 
ment. Everywhere events seem to stand on tip-toe, peering at 
greater vistas in the future. In Libya General Auchinleck’s plan 
has justified itselt, and given possession of Derna at an earlier 
sage than in General Wavell’s catnpaign, but in regarding the 
tuation in that Way we are misconceiving its essential character. 
What Wavell set out to do was to destroy the enemy armies, and 
he was able to achieve his end in clear-cut stages. General 
Auchinleck has the same purpose, but, faced by a much more 
resolute and experienced commander, equipped with all the 
atest apparatus of modern warfare, he has never been allowed 
to develop the neat decisive strokes that destroyed Graziani’s 
army. 

There was apparently no battle in the whole of the earlier 
campaign even remotely resembling the furious attempt of 
General Rommel to escape from the ceaseless attack of the 
Eighth Army. The enemy failed, suffered heavily in his attempt 
and in the end was sent reeling back towards Benghazi. The 
Derna-Mekili position was abandoned without the pretence of a 
stand, and the two places fell into the hands of the Imperial 
troops without opposition. The enemy appears to have split into 
two parts, the Italians fleeing along the coast and the Germans 
towards the south of Benghazi. There can be no question that 
the British commander has won a significant victory ; but General 
Rommel has a strong force of Germans and Italians in his hands, 
and the problem is whether they will be allowed to escape into 
Tripolitania. There can be no doubt that now, at all events, 
that is Rommel’s intention, and there is perhaps as little doubt 
that Hitler will invade the rights of any neutral rather than see 
the German forces captured. 

More important, therefore, than the defeat of Rommel is the 
question whether General Auchinleck has the force to cut off 
the gravely weakened army, and either annihilate it or compel 
it to surrender. Every day it can gain out of contact with the 
pursuing Imperial troops provides it with the chance to recover 
its discipline and resolution, which must have been very badly 
shaken by a month’s heavy attack. Yet the past weeks have 
shown the versatile courage of the enemy commander, even when 
faced by a superior force freshly concentrated to pay off old 
scores. It can be assumed that the British commander will exert 
himself to the utmost to prevent the escape of his enemy. His 
recently published instructions to General Ritchie show that he 
is inspired by the spirit that makes the successful general ; but 
upon his success or failure much more may depend than at first 
appears. 

A similar question is posed by the victory of Russia. Rarely 
have enemy leaders, and never have Germans, in the midst of 
a war, paid such handsome compliments to their opponent as 
were contained in the appeal of Goebbels. What is one to make 
of admissions that would have ruined a democratic government? 
Goebbels openly admits that the campaign did not follow the 
expected lines, that completely insufficient provision was made for 
winter fighting, that there was no proper balance between the 
production of munitions and clothes, that there will be no chance 
to make good the clothes the people are asked to surrender to 
the soldiers, and that the army command must now throw itself 
upon the people’s mercy. It is an astounding cataiogue ; and 
either in so many words or by implication it answers many of 
the questions that have troubled so many minds. Now we 
can see that Hitler’s Government can bungle as well as any body 

of men, and more completely than any group who depend for 
their positions on the suffrages of the people. Hitler’s assumption 
of the command in the field may be designed to suggest that the 
former blunders were attributable to the soldiers and not to him. 

But in recognising that Russia has brought Hitler and his 
associates to this plight it is imperative we should not attribute 
to her the sort of infallibility many secretly ascribe to Germany. 
There is no comparison between the retreat of Napoleon from 
Moscow and the decision, failing the capture of Leningrad and 
the capital, to shorten the front. There is as yet no sign of 
“débicle” of “rout” about the operations designed to achieve 
this purpose. It is true that the Germans have abandoned much 
material ; but they have lost hardly any prisoners, and the war 





has been exceptionally wasteful in materials for both sides. If the 
Germans are falling back upon positions which will be more easily 
defended, this will necessarily result in an improvement in the 
Russian positions. Russia has fought magnificently ; and it is 
truly astonishing that after six months she should be able to 
assume the offensive with such skill and vigour. But the question 
of greatest moment is whether she can maintain the initiative 
throughout the winter and impose her will on the enemy. 

On the answer to this question the development of the fighting 
in the west depends. If it is true that von Rundstedt has followed 
von Bock and von Brauchitsch it seems probable that Hitler is 
attempting to make them the scapegoats for the unfavourable 
development of the campaign in Russia. He may hope that his 
personal prestige will silence the discontents and stiffen the resist- 
ance, and that he will be able to hold positions already chosen as 
the springboard for a resumption of the advance when the harsh- 
ness of winter has passed. If he could be sure his armies will 
hold this front other adventures suggest themselves. Will 
the Russian command be able to compel him to continue the 
retreat? There are places east and west where he might inter- 
vene with effect during the winter. It is not at all impossible 
that he has dreams of a campaign in Africa to deliver his hard- 
pressed general in Libya and resume the advance upon the Suez 
Canal. He may even think of launching an attack through 
Bulgaria against Turkey. He may plan to launch both operations 
simultaneously. His power to do so depends upon the extent to 
which he is allowed to go into winter-quarters in Russia. 

In the Far East also it is the next step that provides the most 
interesting question. Already Japan has captured a base upon 
the Indian Ocean against almost everyone’s expectation. She can 
make the conditions in the Malacca Straits so hazardous that 
Allied shipping may be compelled to steam south of Sumatra ; 
but, in order that it should find no easy journey even in that 
direction, she has seized Sarawak and will shortly control the 
whole of Borneo. The position of the Malay peninsula is the 
main problem involved here. The enemy has been allowed to 
approach to within 300 miles of Singapore, and he appears to be 
moving pretty steadily towards the south. Upon what hopes 
does our chance of arresting his advance turn? The time has 
apparently passed for a heavy reinforcement of fighter-aircraft. 
It is not indeed aircraft that are needed so much as aircraft that 
can fly ; and this implies the provision of a sufficiency of aero- 
dromes that can and will be held. Burma is now being heavily 
reinforced, and it is clear that the swift capitulation of Thailand 
was not foreseen ; but it is difficult to understand why no attempt 
has been made from Burma to disturb the Bangkok railway which 
runs only a few miles from the frontier. 

When, therefore, we ask what is the next step in the Far East 
we appear to be compelled to reframe the question and inquire 
what does Japan intend to do next. At times one could wish 
that the days of rigid defence were here again; for it seems 
inevitable that a commander who has accustomed himself to the 
conception of defence in depth will, in the event, tend to regard 
too lightly the necessity to hold some defences to the end. It 
is true that there is divided control in the aerodrome ; but the 
division does not descend to functions. There is no ambiguity 
about that ; and I believe the system works well, at least in this 
country. Whatever the cause, the problem of our aerodromes 
has assumed vital importance, and it does not seem probable that 
we can depend upon them to arrest the enemy advance in 
Malaya. 

The difficulty is that, though with a complete victory over 
the Japanese fleet further expeditions can be made impossible, the 
results of the present invasions may take a very long time to 
clear up. It seems impossible that the heroic defence of Hong- 
kong can continue much longer without some effective relief 
from outside. It is difficult to imagine Borneo holding out for 
any length of time. Thailand is now no more than an advanced 
base for the Japanese army. In this area at least there might 
be some chance of changing the situation if the Japanese com- 
munications should be cut, since India is so much more ac- 
cessible. But the prospect of preserving Singapore as a useful 
base for allied shipping is less convincing ; and it is the im- 
mediate development that most interests us. If it should be as 


adverse as at times seems possible, the prospect of a lengthy war 
must be faced. 
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PALESTINE 


T is to the credit of Great Britain that earlier, and more, 

than other civilised countries she was concerned with, and 
concerted measures to ameliorate, the plight of Jews. The 
British Consulate in Jerusalem commenced its beneficent 
activities on behalf of the Jews of Palestine as early as 1839, 
and they ceased only with the entry of Turkey into the Four 
Years’ War on Germany’s side. The historic Balfour declaration 
of November 2nd, 1917, shortly before the capitulation of 
Jerusalem to Allenby’s forces, thus merely represents a continua- 
tion of the traditional British humane policy, taking, no doubt, 
into account the great war-services rendered by Jewry to the 
Allied cause. The British Government then undertook to do 
three things—to create the necessary conditions for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, to ensure the 
well-being and development of the Arab population and to 
promote self-government. 

In no other territory has a mandatory authority been subject 
to such world-wide attention and criticism as in Palestine, 
occupying, as that small country does, a key-position in the 
Levant and including Jerusalem, the Holy City of three living 
faiths. Along with Syria, Cyprus and Egypt, Palestine, effectively 
held, would make it possible to keep open the Suez Canal and 
the southern half of the Eastern Mediterranean. Haifa consti- 
tutes the hub of communications in the Levant. It has the third 
largest harbour in the Eastern Middle Sea, and an airport with 
regular services to Egypt and Syria. Indeed, it constitutes the 
Clapham Junction of the air-routes between the three continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. Moreover, the motor-road across 
the desert from Baghdad and the Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
branch pipe-line from Kirkuk terminate here. The location of 
the oil-refinery and storage-tanks of the I.P.C. makes Haifa even 
more important. Finally, the town constitutes the junction of 
the railway-line from Egypt and the branch line to the Hijaz 
railway linking Palestine with Syria, Turkey and Palestine. 

Moreover, political developments in Europe in recent years 
have brought together in Palestine a relatively larger number 
of experts in most diverse industries than in many bigger 
countries. With the beginning of Jewish immigration on an 
appreciable scale the territory entered a period of industrial 
revolution similar in many ways to that which had begun in 
England a hundred and sixty years earlier. In the seventeen 
years ending with 1936 the once backward Palestine has been 
transformed into the most highly developed territory in the Near 
East. A forced reduction in imports, following the spread of 
war in Europe and the Aegean, has given an impetus to many 
local industries, financed for the most part by the Jewish Agency 
and the Anglo-Palestine Bank. Today, Palestine is the principal 
producer of potash, in keen demand as fertiliser and by the 
chemical industry, within the Empire. The territory produces, 
too, magnesium chloride, bromine, sulphur and salt—all of 
great war-time value. It is, furthermore, one of the very few 
places east of Suez manufacturing insulin. The diamond-club 
established at Tel-Aviv is already exporting cut diamonds. 
About a fifth of the new industries set up since the outbreak 


of war deal with metal trades, and many machine-tools are 
now made locally. Palestine is also turning out a_ wide 
range of scientific, optical and acoustical instruments, and 


repairing them. 


The presence in the territory of Imperial and Allied troops 
has increased the demand for all consumption-goods ; the build- 
ing-trade is busy erecting huts and barracks, and the facilities 
available for the supply and repair of many items of military 
equipment have contributed much to the success of the Syrian 
campaign. Production of food-crops and vegetables has been 
expanded, new factories for canning and preserving perishable 
products are springing up, and manufacture of citric acid and 
oil is on the increase, following the virtual loss of export-markets 
for citrus fruits. The war has, not unnaturally, added to the 
economic difficulties of Palestine. The territory was precluded 
from protecting nascent industries and effective bargaining for 
export facilities by Article XVIII of the Mandate, which forbade 
fiscal discrimination against States members of the League ; the 
Mandatory refused to discriminate against States 
Before the war, Europe con- 


Power also 


that were not League members. 
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SWAMINATHAN 


stituted the second best customer for citrus, which accou 
for over four-fifths of the territory’s total exports. Last Pie 
approval was given to a scheme under which bank advances = 
be granted to growers to enable citrus groves to be placed . 
a” care-and-maintenance ” basis. And in order to broaden m 
basis of farming in the citrus area the Government jis prov 
loans totalling £P100,000 to approved grove-owners x, 
stock, poultry, seed, fertilisers, &c. 

The outbreak of war saw the virtual cessation of aj] ant 
Jewish and anti-British activities on the part of Arab mean 
Nearly 80,000 men and half that number of women volunteered 
for national A War-Supply Board was set up to om 
ordinate and expand local production and to import and Maintain 
stocks of essential commodities. The territory was placed an 
war-footing in June, 1940, with the publication of 


ding 
acquire 


service. 


: 2 a decree 
empowering the High Commissioner to mobilise its resources 
i man-power and property. Coastal defences were permanently 


manned, yeomanry started regular patrols of the country and 
a black-out was imposed on Jerusalem. Last December 3 draf 
ordinance was promulgated providing for the creation “Y 
Palestinian Volunteer Force, for which Palestinians and British 
subjects were eligible, to assist the regular forces .in measures 
for prosecuting the war and preserving internal security, The 
number of Jews serving in the Palestinian units is already three 
times greater than that of Arabs, although the former constitute 
only one-third of the total population. On the occasion of the 
Soldiers’ Day at Tel-Aviv in October it was announced that 
10,000 Palestinian Jews were serving with the Buffs. Royal 
Engineers, Royal Army Service Corps, Pioneer Corps and the 
Royal Air Force. They have distinguished themselves in the 
fighting in North Africa and the Near East. Even so, it is felt 
that the organisation of a Jewish Palestinian Army to fight side 
by side with the Allies would meet with even greater response 
If it is argued that such a step is likely to stir up Arab suspicions, 
there cannot certainly be any objection to the raising of a Jewish 
force overseas. Early this year a full infantry battalion of Jews 
and Arabs at war-strength was available, in addition to thousands 
in technical services and on the ground staff of the Roval Air 
Force. Not a little of the success of the Syrian campaign must 
be attributed to the usefulness and proximity of the supply and 
repair base in Palestine. If the war should some day flare up 
on the long front from the Nile to the Caspian, Palestine will 
assuredly play an even more important role than hitherto. 
The Axis Powers have not been slow to exploit the difficulties 
of the Mandatory Authority in Palestine. The first census, of 
1922, gave the total population of the territory as 752.048. and 
it stood at 1,477,977 at the end of 1940. Well over half the 
suthorised Jewish immigration between 1919 and 1936 (164,000 
out of 290,000) took place after January, 1933, that is, following 
the rise of Hitler to power and the spread of anti-Semitic senti- 
ment in Europe. In 1917 the British Government certainly 
could not have foreseen the flood of anti-Semitism breaking all 
dams in Nazi-dominated Europe. The root cause of the trouble 
in Palestine is partly racial and partly economic. The solution 
of the problem rests on the restoration of Christian values and 
on the recognition that followers of different faiths must leam 
to live together. In the Arab eyes the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home wore the appearance of an alien encroachment 
upon the Jaziratu’l-Arab, instead of being hailed as it was 
throughout Jewry and in most quarters of the Christian world 


as the tardy return of the exiles to a land where they had a 
right to be because it was the land of their forefathers. What 
disturbs the Palestinian Arab is not displacement now so much 


as Overcrowding in the future. 

As always, the vision of General Smuts has penetrated the 
fog of war. On the occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the Balfour Declaration, the South African statesman declared 
that the announcement of a National Jewish Home in Palestine 
“one of the great acts of history,” and “the case for it 
today in the light of the horrors of anti-Semitism is infinitely 
stronger.” “Can Christian Europe and America,” continued the 
Field-Marshal, “forget the people who gave them the greatest 
book in the world, and the people who gave us the noblest gift 
in history—the Son of Man?” The fact is that the greatness 
of a nation raises the status of its members, and the merit and 
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xhieverment of individual Jews lack the framework which would 
in them their full value. National emancipation is the mean- 
na and essence of Zionism. Therefore it is that Jews must 
re a chance to build on the foundations they have laid in 


he given : ; i ‘ 
palestine. The more far-seeing of them realise, however, that 
Palestine alone could not provide the final physical solution of 


the Jewish problem, and, also, that what matters for the Jews 
of Palestine most is to establish peace with the Arabs. With the 
emergence of the prospect of a vast Arab Confederation in the 
Middle East, a situation now seems to be arising when the 
question of a National Home can be fitted into a larger setting, 
which is perhaps the best chance of its solution. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GERMANY 


By F. A. HAYEK 
F any further illustration had been needed of how uncertain 
| and unsettled are the opinions about the characteristic 
features of German thought, recent controversies would have 
provided it. But they really are no more than an illustration 
of a historic fact of considerable importance—the extraordinary 
vicissitudes, the violent fluctuations between extremes, which 
yiews about the German people have undergone in the past 
hundred years. No other nation in modern times has experienced 
such ups and downs in its reputation, 2t One Moment exercising 
so profound an influence on al! other peoples, to be held up 
shortly afterwards as the embodiment of everything that is 
detestable. It is not enough that every time we change our 
views about the Germans we resolve that we are not going to 
change them again. There is something more deeply wrong with 
our opinions if from time to time they need such complete 
revision. If the source of this instability of the views about 
Germany is not removed, we shall continue to fly from one 
extreme to another. However convinced the present generation 
may remain that the Germans are thoroughly bad, another genera- 
tion will once more discover that they have also other qualities 
which do not fit into the picture presented by their elders, and 
in the enthusiasm of that discovery will once more build up a 
new and equally one-sided picture. The serious consequence is 
that these vacillations in British views about Germany have led 
to similar vacillations of British policy. There will be no stable 
policy towards Germany till a stable view of her has been 
achieved, which must be a view that suppresses neither the bad 
nor the good side, but combines them into a coherent picture. 
The fact that German thought itself is highly unstable and full 
of conflicting elements is no reason why we should not form a 
stable picture of the causes of this situation. 
knowledge of Germany 
“his 


In the years between the two wars 
in this country, never very great, has further decreased. 
may at first sound surprising, because there were probably never 
before in this country so many people who had been to Germany 
and therefore thought that they knew her. But such visits to 
Germany, or other occasional contacts, produced either lovers 
of Germany, because they had her, or—till 
comparatively recently these were very few—haters of Germany, 
because they had seen another side of her. But an understanding 
of those intellectual currents in Germany which _ ultimately 
determine evolution and policy was scarcely to be found in this 
So far as the views of the general public about any 


seen one side of 











country 
other country are concerned, this is, of course, true of most 
peopl What was lacking in England, however, was any body 


of professional students of other countries who were capable of 
interpreting these currents, of correcting one-sided impressions, 


and who could act as expert advisers when the need arose. I 
doubt whether there was in 1939 anyone in this country who 
knew Germany as Elie Halévy, or even Dibelius, knew England, 
or as Andler or Vermeil in France knew Germany, or Curtius 
in Germany knew France. 

This is not a matter of merely academic or long-range im- 
portar Never shall we need knowledge of Germany so much 
as during and immediately after the war. It has been well said 
that first step to victory is a complete and thorough under- 
Standing of the enemy’s ideas. This step has yet to be taken. 
Whether we like it or not, we need people who know Germany 
not merely in an amateurish way, who devote the whole of their 
time to the study of German ideas, and who approach them 


not merely with a literary interest but with genuine political and 
histori To understand is in such a case by no 
means But it is an essential 


il understanding. 
1ecessarily to forgive or to condone. 
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basis for any intelligent action. The none-too-glorious history 
of the efforts of British propaganda towards Germany during the 
last two years is only the most recent, but not the most important, 
instance of the defects of our knowledge of Germany telling 
heavily against us. There will be any number of opportunities 
for further mistakes of this kind during the next few years if 
we do not succeed in remedying this defect. If, as the experience 
of the last few years strongly suggests, people who have the 
required knowledge do not exist, it is important that we train 
them now as part of our war-effort. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the universities to provide expert knowledge which 
is urgently needed but which existing courses do not provide. 
While the numerous German exiles in this country, with their 
inevitably somewhat biased outlook, can never replace British 
experts, they could be of much use in helping to train them. 

It would be a mistake to contend that too much occupation 
with German thought is dangerous and should not be encouraged. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is only partial knowledge that is dangerous. 
It is undoubtedly true, much more than is commonly realised, 
that during the past fifty years English people have constantly 
taken over from Germany bits of ideas without regard whether 
these could be properly separated from the whole German system 
of thought, so much so that they have even’ to some 
extent lost the sense of what is characteristically English and 
what German. Twenty-five years ago the English people in 
general had probably a clearer conception of these national 
differences than they have now, and at the present moment 
the intelligent German is perhaps more aware of these differences 
than the Englishman. The extent to which during the last 
twenty-five years German ideas have penetrated into this country 
is indeed a strong reason for a fuller knowledge of the whole 
system of thought, in order that we may learn to understand 
what part of it can and what part cannot be separated from 
the features which we loathe. 

Sull more important is the fact that German ideas have made 
even greater progress in other parts of the world than in this 
country, and that we shall not be able to counter them without 
really understanding them. There can be no doubt, for example, 
that, as I am afraid we shall learn to our embarrassment, most 
of the Central European nations, including some of our present 
allies, have derived their thought on social and political matters 
largely from German sources, and that even after such ideas have 
disappeared in Germany they will continue to operate there. 
And we should never forget that German views about the origin 
of the last war have exercised a profound influence on the 
teaching of some of the most distinguished American historians ; 
it would not be difficult to point to instances where disregard 
of this has deprived presentations of the British view of their 
effect. 

Instead of our improving our dangerously defective knowledge 
of Germany, our ignorance of current German thought is at 
present rapidly increasing. It is an error to believe that even 
in war-time dictatorial control has succeeded in completely 
stifling the development of thought. But we know almost 
nothing about what is happening. In this respect the situation 
is very different from what it was during the last war. A glance 
through the files of any scientific or technical periodical from 
1914 to 1918 will show that the more important German books 
and continued to arrive in this country and to be 
reviewed regularly. Now even the specialist, if he is not in an 
official position, has no means of informing himself about what 
is happening in his field in Germany. This may the 
cause of serious difficulties when we have once again to deal 
with the Germans by methods other than the sword. It is not 
enough that the German literary output should be watched, as it 
presumably is, by some official organisation. The hurried and 
overworked civil servant can hardly pay attention to anything 
except what is of immediate importance. If we are to understand 
and appreciate the significance of tendencies in thé intellectual 
life of a big country it is essential that its ‘literary output 
should be accessible to the corresponding specialists here. 
There are, of course, numerous and ‘compelling reasons whv 
German books and periodicals should not be obtainable as freely 
and profusely as in peace-time. But there seems to be no reason 
why one copy of each important publication should not be made 
available in one place, where all competent people with a legiti- 
mate interest would have access to it. Many a scholar or Jiterary 
man who has few other ways of contributing to the war-effort 
might thereby be enabled to make a most useful contribution by 
watching developments in Germany in his own field and drawing 


reviews 


become 


attention to them whenever they appear significant. 
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HE Bible of today is not precisely that of 


in that it is mot the actual contents but their meaning 
and application that give it its value, and these do not 
remain unchanged in the course of time. Today there 


is a crisis in the history of religion, that is to say in men’s 
convictions of what is most real and true; and Christianity 
and Christendom are faced with an immense and _ unpre- 
cedented problem, the nature of which it is not easy to grasp. 
Responsible authorities are alive to the necessity of teach- 
ing scripture and spreading Christian education ; but while much 
can be done in furthering religious instruction in schools, when 
the young go out into the world will they be prepared for the 
attitudes of indifference, scepticism and hostility to religion, and 
the freest and most uncompromising criticism of the Bible? To 
be sure that there is widespread interest in religion as such, the 
Bible is read in “ basic” and other English versions, or in collec- 
tions of basic passages; but the basic problems soon force 
themselves upon one’s notice. 

It may be confidently asserted that in spite of any appearance 
to the contrary the devotional and spiritual value of the Bible 
remains unshaken by modern thought. But the questions that 
arise out of the Bible are such as to leave one the choice, broadly 
speaking, between (1) a somewhat promiscuous use of it, (2) a 
more coherent body of dogmatic theological and philosophical 
doctrines out of touch with the general trend of scholarship, and 
(3) lines of research which do not answer simple and immediate 
religious needs, but in the long run are of sweeping cultural 
importance. Although the kernel or spirit of the Bible remains 
untouched, the shell or embodiment, the matrix, or the “ universe 
of discourse ” which is involved when one discusses religion and 
the Bible, requires reconstruction and restatement. Archaeologi- 
cal and other research has introduced us to real men and women, 
a living religion, and inspiring and tragic events; but it also 
emphasises the vast difference between the Bible as a living force 
by reason of its place in the life and thought of the past, and the 
present disharmony due to changed conditions and the chaos in 
thought. 

Four attitudes to the Bible may be briefly specified. The first, 
the anti-critical, no longer common, is untenable. The Bible has 
taken its place in world history and religion, and the gains out- 
weigh the losses. No one can hold any adequate view of the 
Bible—much less teach it—without in some way adjusting, re- 
conciling and reconstructing its contents. The most “ conserva- 
” of readers and the staunchest of “ Fundamentalists ” prove 


tive 
to be in some degree “ critics” of sorts: it is the character and 
value of the criticism that divides us all. As for the second, 


the anti-religious attitude, the Bible, Christianity and religion 
constitute too big a subject to be treated with the insouciance, in- 
competence and hostility not rarely affected by publicists who 
would claim to be objective, scientific and intellectual. It is to be 
observed also that the Bible itself brings up problems of religion 
good and bad, progressive and otherwise. Moreover, there is 
today much idealism that is at least quasi-religious; and the 
psychological study of religion closely associates it with what is 
not specifically religious but related to it. The actual vicissitudes 
of religion prove that any explicit anti-religious tendency is merely 
a phase in its lengthy history, and it is noteworthy that anti- 
religious writers betray little if amy constructive ability. 

As for the not uncommon hostility towards the Old Testament, 
the history and archaeology of Palestine forbid any sharp division 
between pre-Christian and Christian Palestine. Christianity can- 
not be understood other than as primarily a Jewish sect. The 
Old Testament, it must be frankly admitted, illustrates the worst 
as well as the best of a vigorous people who took their religion 
realistically. But its narrow, vindictive and other unpleasing 
aspects, to which our attention is often called, are to be con- 
trasted, not so much with the New Testament, which marks the 
inauguration of a new stage in religion, as with the history of 
Christendom, where, as 4 matter of fact, the sublime charity and 
universality which characterise Christian idealism are sometimes 
lamentably wanting. 

Finally, many who are sincerely religious dislike or reject 
theology. Yet one’s personal religion may be individualistic and 
subjective, consisting of a number of isolated and miscellaneous 
truths of little unifying value. But all deep religious convictions 


have their inevitable implications ; and one of the functions of 
theology is to guide, develop and integrate the religious experi- 
ences of the community. 


Theology in its turn cannot be severed 
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from philosophy and metaphysics ; and any antipathy to or 
patience with these today can be ascribed mainly to the Prins 
of natural links—such as from time to time can be found in re 
history of religion—between individuals of varying mentality and 
what the Churches have to offer. Here the Churches cannot be 
said to have finished surveying their task until: more attention j 
paid to those intellectual problems upon which depends the mr 
of the Bible as a unifying cultural force. 

The Bible of today takes us back to some great epoch-maki 
changes in the past. It raises numerous specialist questions that 
involve the Humanities if not also the Sciences. It enlightens 
our ideas of the development or evolution of life and thought, It 
illustrates the ebb and flow of convictions of choice and Mission 
their naturalness (for they are by no means confined to any one 
people), but also (and this quite uniquely) their conditions and 
their price. We mark the interrelation between the individualistic 
few and the community, between a narrow nationalism and , 
spacious and generous universalism. We have before us the 
problem of the one and the many, for the one (whether an 
individual, a community or a people) can leaven the rest and be 
the nucleus of the whole. There are convictions of dominance 
and leadership, and we learn that self-realisation and self-deter. 
mination may best lie in unselfish service for others, that is, for 
the whole of which one is part. 

Different lines of thought converge. There is the specifically 
religious ideal of unity in diversity, all being joint members of the 
Bedy of Christ. There is also the social-political ideal of 
Democracy, of the worth and dignity of human personality, and 
of a unity that transcends social differences. It is increasingly 
recognised that Democracy and Christianity need each other. 
Finally there is the fact that in all discussions of alliances and 
federations or of the co-ordination of a variety of types and 
tempers, or of the co-operation of the manifold fields of research 
—throughout we have the fundamental problem of co-ordinating, 
interrelating and unifying the many to form one whole to which 
each part, free, autonomous and independent, can contribute for 
the progressive welfare of all. 

Our fight for a higher stage of world civilisation involves sooner 
or later a reaffirmation of the religious aspects, else are we at the 
mercy of minds that are hidebound, inflexible or fanatical. The 
Bible gains a new and topical value when we observe that its 
contents reflect crises of individual and national life ; and to 
understand it aright we must make it an integral part of our 
civilisation. Meanwhile we do well to consider what view of the 
Bible will confront the young when they go out into the world 
today. 


THE RING 


We were long since a family, a peop!e, 
The legends say ; an old kind-hearted king 
Was our foster-father, and our life a fable. 


Nature in wrath broke through the grassy ring 
Where all our gathered treasures lay in sleep— 
Many a rich and many a childish thing. 


She filled with hoofs and horns the quiet keep. 
Her herds beat down the grass and nosed the shrine 
In bestial wonder—bull and adder and ape, 


Lion and fox, all dressed by fancy fine 
In human shape and armed with arrows and spears ; 
But on the brow of each a secret sign 


That haughtily put aside the sorrowing years 
Or struck them down in stationary rage: 
Yet they had tears that were not like our tears, 


And new, all new, for Nature knows no age. 
Fatherless, sonless, heartless haunters, they 
Had never known the vow and the pilgrimage, 


Poured from one fount into the faithless day. 
We are their sons; yet long ago we heard 
Our fathers or our fathers’ fathers say 


As in a dream the half-remembered word 
That rounded again the ring where sleeping lay 
Our treasures, still unrusted and unmarred. 


Epwin MulIr. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME weeks ago I deplored the fact that most of the inhabi- 

tants of the British Isles are wholly ignorant of the history, 

tutions and culture of the United States. I pointed out that 
a on our part was not only foolish in itself (since it 
sarived us of profitable knowledge), but that it was rude to 
the American people who have thought and achieved SO much. 
it has since been suggested to me (and not only from this side of 
the water), that the Americans are equally ignorant of the origins, 
gurposes and constitution of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth ; that were they to inform themselves regarding this 
interesting experiment in human governance they might acquire 
new ideas; and that, whereas their ignorance of the true nature 
of British imperialism (which is a thing of which we are proud 
and not ashamed) bewilders and sometimes hurts the visiting 
Englishman, the prejudice to which it leads is a real barrier to 
Anglo-American understanding. We in Great Britain are now 
seeking to remedy our ignorance of the United States. Two suc- 
cessive Presidents of the Board of Education have personally 
encouraged a scheme whereby the study of American institu- 
ions and history shall be part and parcel of our educational 
system. It is hoped that the rising generation of British boys and 
girls will leave school knowing something at least about that 
extraordinary document, the Constitution of the United States, 
and having some understanding of the methods by which the 
Thirteen Colonies also won their Empire. For if it be true 
that co-operation between countries must be founded upon an 
identity of practical interests, it is also true that if such co- 
operation is to prove durable there must also exist a basis of 
Without knowledge no such basis can be 


mytual respect. 


found. 
* , * * 


How valuable it would be if some American body, such as the 
National Education Association or the National Council of Educa- 
ion, were to consider at one of its meetings whether the picture 
of the British Empire conveyed under the present curriculum 
to the average American school-child is worthy of those standards 
of learning which they seek to inculcate and to maintain! I 
should muc'n like to put before them the following proposition : 
“At a lecture delivered recently by a member of the present 
British Government to an educated American audience the 
lecturer was asked why Great Britain did not accord independence 
to Australia. He replied that Australia had been comp:etely 
independent since 1855. It was evident to him. that half his 
audience were astounded by this revelation, and that the other 
half did not believe that he was telling the truth. Is it fair to 
the British people completely to ignore the fact that we have 
benefited greatly from the valuable lesson of 1782? And is it 
fair to the American people to deny them knowledge of that 
highly interesting development of the federal theory which has 
marked British Imperial history through the last hundred years? ” 
To the Englishman there is something very irritating in the 
“holier-than-thou ” attitude adopted by so many Americans to 
our Imperial expansion. After all, if there had been no expan- 
sion there would have been no America. Americans are apt 
to forget that a representative assembly was set up in Virginia so 
long ago as 1621, that the slave trade was abolished in 1807, and 
that slaves in the British Empire were freed thirty-two years 
before they were freed in the United States. Americans are apt 
also to suppose that as from July 4th, 1776, expansion divided 
itself into two separate rivers, the one pure and bright, the other 
sullied and cruel. They call the latter “ British Imperialism,” and 
the former “ Manifest Destiny.” And if we suggest politely that 












many of the treaties which they entered into with the Indians were 
regarded as scraps of paper, or that the acquisition of Texas and 
California was not wholly due to sweet reasonableness, they con- 
tend that we are ignorant of the true facts of the case. 


* * * * 


How far more sensible, how far more true, it would be to 
admit that each of us has acquired Empire by very similar means. 
How far more interesting it would be, now that the frontiers 
have been reached, scientifically to compare notes regarding our 
equal acquisitiveness. We should find much in common. The 


Americans would find that their destiny had not been at all 
manifest to those who fought for the unity of the States through- 
The British would find that there 


out the nineteenth century. 


was some truth in Seeley’s paradox that we had acquired our 
Empire “ ina fit of absence of mind.” We should discover in each 
of our Imperial histories a similar element of chance. Had 
frigidaires been invented in the sixteenth century it might well 
have been that we should not have striven so ardently to capture 
the spice-trade. Had religious tolerance emerged a hundred years 
earlier the Pilgrim Fathers might never have set sail from Ply- 
mouth, Devon, to Plymouth, Mass. Had Lord North been a tinge 
less obstinate we might never have lost the thirteen colonies or 
acquired Australia. We should find also a similar absence of 
deliberate policy and a similar intrusion of mixed motive. The 
several links in the two chains of circumstance which created the 
American and the British Empires are composed of equally varied 
metals—of buccaneers and Puritans, of adventurers and refugees, 
of saints and gaol-birds, of speculators and missionaries, of slave- 
drivers and philanthropists. At each stage of expansion it was 
found that the individual adventures of one generation created 
national necessities for the next. The Governments were forced 
to behave imperialistically against their will. And is there really 
much difference between Raffles and Moses Austin, or has British 
diplomacy often behaved with such impatience as that mani- 
fested by Theodore Roosevelt towards Colombia in 1903? 
« * - * 


Once we are agreed that the record of the American and British 
Empires is marred by identical faults and follies, we can permit 
ourselves to notice, without self-righteousness, that it is also re- 
deemed by identical virtues. The character of each of the two 
Empires has been moulded by three identical beliefs—the belief 
in toleration, the belief in self-government, and the readiness to 
welcome varieties of type. I do not say that all of us have 
adhered to these beliefs ali the time, or that even today they find 
complete expression in either of the two Empires. Yet both in the 
United States and in the British Empire these beliefs have deter- 
mined the line of development, and continue to do so. The day 
will come when in each of our Empires the coloured races obtain 
full and untrammelled rights as free citizens. Meanwhile they 
are accorded the great benefits of law and order. The impartial 
investigator might conclude even that in these respects the British 
Empire had shown itself more progressive than the American 
Empire. Without question our theory is more scientific and con- 
scious than the American theory of Empire, since so many 
Americans fail to realise that they have acquired any Empire at 
all. The theory of “trusteeship” which the Americans have 
vaguely applied to the original owners of their country is, in our 
African colonies, the basis of a far more constructive programme ; 
we realise that our wards will one day come of age. 

* * * * 


The Americans, on their side, still fail, owing to insufficient 
education on the subject, to realise that the relations between 
the several States of the British Commonwealth are governed 
by what is a new and daring experiment in federalism, an experi- 
ment which it would profit them to study and appraise. The cob- 
web strands of the Statute of Westminster have proved themselves, 
in this the crisis of our imperial history, as strong as steel. There 
was no obligation upon any member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations to enter this war upon our side. Yet only one re- 
mained neutral. The others placed at our disposal their lives, their 
industry, their fortunes. Does America realise that in India alone 
900,000 men have volunteered to fight for us, and that this figure 
increases every week? Does she realise that added to our armed 
forces today, there are 490,000 Canadians, 400,000 Australians, 
200,000 New Zealanders, and 150,000 from South Africa? These 
men were not compelled ; they volunteered. Why? 
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THE THEATRE 


** Old Acquaintance.”’ At the Apollo. 


Except for a skilfully written second act, this play will add 


nothing to the reputation of its author, John van Druten. He 
presents us with an essentially trivial comedy (apparently trans- 
lated from the American, since the accents are English throughout 
although the venue is New York) concerning a female novelist 
aged forty who has a love affair with a man ten years her junior, 
who, in his turn, falls in love with a girl ten years his junior. 
Youth is of course served in the end, after a series of duologues 
between the various characters, all of which remind us of the 
dramatist’s undoubted craftsmanship. 

But what a comment on our present-day theatre that such a 
tale should be thought worth the presentation! With a whole 
world, and all its basic standards of value, doing its best to 
crash about our ears, surely we should either retire firmly into 
the arbours of music-hall on the one hand or classical revivals on 
the other, rather than involve ourselves in these essentially trivial, 
discreetly sexual, ever so informal, and fundamentally unimpor- 
tant public catechisms which cannot in all conscience have the 
slightest importance even to tired workers in search of 
entertainment. 

The answer to the foregoing diatribe is, of course, that this 
particular play has been chosen as an acting vehicle for Edith 
Evans, the very cadences of whose voice turn all dross to the 
purest gold. In Old Acquaintance this magnificent actress 
lavishes on us an art worthy of better words and better situations. 
Watch her as she learns that her young lover is to desert her ; in 
a long, long second her face disintegrates, literally gives up the 
ghost, while the inflexions of her voice bring something of 
meaning into the most banal of lines. She has the genius of 
making us believe in make-believe—even against our will. In her 
case, and in this particular case, splendide mendax is not a 
Horatian arriére pensée, but a genuine compliment. 

This magnificent woman is supported by a cast which has 
apparently been specially selected to stand up to her talent. In 
a play which is essentially a succession of duologues, polished 
performances are given by Marian Spencer as a fluffy-minded 
but—in the end—sentimentally sincere writer of popular novels ; 
by Muriel Pavlow, who surmounts with astonishing skill even 
such lines as “God! How I dislike sherry! and by Ian 
Maclean, who, in the second act, and in an all-too-brief appear- 
ance, makes the most of a part whose writing :eminds us that 
John van Druten is a playwright whose skill—even in this lament- 
able example—is not to be under-estimated. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Here Comes Mr. Jordan.’’ Atthe Regal. * Dumbo.”’ 
New Gallery. ** The Rich Bride.’’ At the Tatler. 
THE supernatural situations which arise in Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan have their origin in an excess of zeal on the part of 
a newly appointed celestial agent (Edward Everett Horton), who 
prematurely collects the spirit of Joe Pendleton, the pugilist, when 
that gay young gentleman is on heavenly record as being due 
to enjoy fifty more years of life here below. The contretemps 
calls for all the sympathy and potent ingenuity of the exalted 
Mr. Jordan (Claud Rains), who is receptionist at the cloud- 
based airport from which those passing over are courteously 
despatched to their eventual destinations. The celestial registry- 
office reveals not only that Joe Pendleton is dead by error, but 
that he is still destined to fulfil his earthly ambition of becoming 
world’s champion at his weight. Unfortunately, Joe’s grieving 
manager (James Gleason) has had the body cremated (“I can’t 
see myself anywhere,” says disembodied Joe as he hunts 
feverishly amongst his mourners), and it is necessary to select 
for the boxer a second-hand carcase in which to continue his 
career. Joe, who was in perfect training at the time of his 
premature decease, never quite forgives the mistake and is not 
easily satisfied (“I was in the pink,” he reiterates in face of 
each new possibility). But Mr. Jordan twice fixed him up. In 
his first new fleshly habitation Joe finds love, and in his second 

the championship. 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan is a very funny film indeed. This 
is due first to the brilliance of Robert Montgomery, and, secondly, 
to the skill with which Jimmy Gleason handles the role of the 
bewildered manager, who continued to watch over Joe from one 
body to the next. Never for a moment is the ticklish theme in 
danger of giving offence. Indeed, there are moments when the 
gay approach to the problems of life and death takes on a curious 
beauty and warmth of feeling. Mr. Montgomery makes us 
believe that the survival of the indomitable spirit of the simple- 
hearted boxer represents an event of more than farcical 
significance. 

Dumbo is a new Disney feature about a baby circus-elephant, 
who triumphs over the shame of his ludicrously large ears by 
learning to fly with them. There are tedious moments, but 
enough sequences and songs to amuse all ages and tastes. There 
is knockabout comedy, satire, some lovely designs in colour, and 
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perhaps over-much sentiment. Let us hope that the child 
will be merely bored with the pink-elephants sequence, which . 
many adults will have the ghastly fascination of a real nj ke 
Christmas is perhaps a good time to be reminded of 
days in the Ukraine by a visit to The Rich Bride, 
comedy of life on a collective farm. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


We may reasonably wish one another in England—vyes 


ghtmare 
happier 

7 2 mus) 

EDGAR Anstey.” 


even in West Scotland—a spring-like as well as a | Fo 
Christmas. Though the sun joins its southerly rising and 


setting with a miserably low arc, some flowers, some birds and 
some very few leaves exhibit a shocking excess of the Wish. 
thinking that we are ordered to avoid. The old diarists (especi- 
ally that Norfolk family which continued its county Calendar 
for generations) insisted about this date on recording “ Indi- 
cations of Spring.” Their shortest day was among the longest 
in hope. The modern garden has not only multiplied such ing). 
cations, but converted them into facts. Here is a garden—not ip 
a Riviera valley of Devon or Cornwall, but high up in the Fay 
Midlands. By the door (looking south) is a tall bush of th 
fragrant guelder, full of blossom most sweetly scented. Clog 
to the West windows stands a prunus (subhirtella autumnalis) 
white as its spring-entitled cousin. Under the wall, deeply 
ensconced in the leaves, are two roots of iris (unguiculag 
bright with a dozen blossoms, though numbers have been picked 
in bud for indoor decoration. It is odds that a bouquet of roses 
will be gathered from the rose-garden, which is sheltered by 
shrubs, most of them bright with berries, but one, a broom 
(genista cinerea), blossoming as freely as the winter jessamine 
against the wall or the gorse on the common. Buds on lilac 
and currant gleam as brightly as the “ maze of quick” in March, 
The larks, as well as the always cheerful thrush and robin, sing 
their Christmas _ jubilate. What about “Old December’ 
bareness everywhere? ” 

A Winter Experiment 

An interesting little experiment by our agricultural research- 
workers is in progress this winter. A selected battalion of hive 
bees have been given summer conditions and are being offered 
a number of chemicals to test their dislikes as Lubbock offered 
them a choice of colours to test their preferences. The object is 
life-saving. In the bigger orchards it is the custom to spray 
the trees when the flowers are well advanced with arsenical com- 
peunds, and these are wont to prove very destructive of the 
bees, which, of course, are of crucial service to the fruit-grower 
as well as the bee-keeper. Indeed, the habit has been on the 
increase of transporting bees into the orchards at the critical 
season. It is hoped that if some substance which repels bees 
can be discovered, it may be mixed with the arsenical sprays 
and so keep the bees away from the poisonous danger. The 
experiment is a good example of the sort of work, over and 
above agriculture proper, that is set afoot at Rothamsted, that 
oldest of agricultural stations. May the war be over before the 
approaching celebration of its centenary, which is to be associated 
with a considerable extension of its establishment and activity. 
Lost! 

The experience of a certain cowman may be recorded for the 
sake of stimulation of the imagination, and gratitude of the 
townsman. He went forth on a morning, even darker than usual 
because of the mist, to collect the cows for milking. They were 
at large in a very big field, and he spent some time in a vain 


search. Presently he discovered that he himself, as well as the 
cows, was lost, and it was a long and chilly time before (as the 
new latinity goes) the situation was liquidated. Such is the 


price the dairy-farmer pays for the prolongation of summer time. 
We can at least be grateful to him and to the land-girl who faces 
similar handicaps. “Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 
is a question not easily answered at 6 a.m. on a misty December 
morning. 


In the Garden 

Is it permissible to the patriot to succumb to the lure of the 
garden catalogues that continue to arrive? We can at least 
economise. It was found this year that a clump or two of sweet 
peas in an herbaceous bed gave rather more satisfaction than 4a 
great hedge on vegetable-growing land, and the carrots sown 
in the ex-annual bed were surprisingly comely and are still yield- 
ing most succulent young roots. In a year when many of the 
standard vegetables, especially onions and potatoes, are keeping 
badly (and, alas! seed potatoes are in the list), it is particularly 
satisfactory to discover that the vegetable marrows are as g 
(better, some say) as when they were picked. They may be used 
as a straight vegetable, or for squash pie or for soup or for 4 
gingery preserve. The hens are showing a particular zeal for the 
seeds of the sunflowers ; but it is well to notice that only those 
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sown early in May ripened properly. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


sin—I have just received (October 19th) The Spectator of June 27th 
and have read the interesting letter of Sir Hari Singh Gour. I have 
read today cabled extracts of Sir Francis Younghusband’s letter in 
The Times on “ Britain’s Blunders in India.” Sir Hari Singh would 
be satisfied with “ Dominion Status fo: India.” We are instructed 
that “ England’s own self-preservation dictates the course that is both 
righteous and profitable for her, for a strong India, if free, would be 
a tower of strength to her.” With all this and much else in his letter 
] think all right-thinking persons will heartily agree. Sir Francis 
Younghusband thinks the time has arrived for India to have some- 
thing much more than Dominion Status. Britain should “ forthwith 
resign her trust in India.” “Why do we hesitate?” he asks. “ Be- 
cause we fear that if we relax our hold, India will fall to pieces.” But 
why have such fear? The Indians are no fools. They have as much 
political and military sense as the Chinese, Japanese and the Russians, 
and so forth. 

I am in the happy position of being in full agreement with both 
of these distinguished authorities on India. The only question before 


us is this: Are there real grounds for this “fear. that were Britain 
“to relax her hold *"—were she to “resign her sacred trust "—India 
“will fall to pieces”? Curiously enough my esteemed friend Mr. 


V, D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, has some in- 
teresting things to say on this question, in along article ‘n this week’s 
Mahratta, of Poona. (Mr Savarkar spent over 20 years in the Anda- 
mans because of his somewhat advanced views and interesting activi- 
ties as a “violent revolutionary.”) Discussing the “ Basic Tenets of 


the Hindu movement,” he writes in one paragraph of his article: 


“Unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the 
whole political order of things in the world which practical 
politics cannot envisage today, all that can be reasonably expected 
in the immediate future is that we Hindus may prevail over 
England and compe} her to recognise India as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminster Statute. 
No realist can be blind to the certainty that the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading the Moslems to transform 
India into a Moslem Stete will confront the Hindusthani State 
even under self-government either with a civil war or treacherous 
overtures to alien invaders by the Moslems. Then again there is 
every likelihood that there will ever continue at least for a century 
to come fanatical riots, the scramble for services. Legislative seats, 
weightages out of proportion to their population on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and consequently a constant danger threaten- 
ing internal peace. To checkmate this probability which if we are 
wise we must always keep in view even after Hindusthan attains 
the status of a self-governing country, a powerful and exclusive 
organisation of Hindudom like the Hindu Mahasabha, will always 
prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve torce for the 
Hindus to fall back upon, to fight out if meeds be any treacherous 
design to which the joint State itself may unwittingly fall a 
victim. The history of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement 
of the Young Turks will show you that in every State where two 


or more such conflicting elements as the Hindus and Moslems ° 


in India happen to exist as constituents, the wiser of them has 
to keep its exclusive organisation intact, strong and_ watchful 
to defeat any attempt at betrayal or capture of the National State 
by the opposite party; especially so if that party has extra terri- 
torial affinities, religious or cultural, with alien bordering States. 
This tussle between such constituents of such a State must 
continue for a long period of time, till slowly, if ever, they all 
learn to get themselves merged by developing a spirit of corporate 
patriotism into a consolidated nation.” 

Mr. Savarkar faces the future as a realist and refuses to bury his 
head in the sand. He frankly faces the “certainty” that India will 
“fall to pieces,” for “at leas: a century to come ”’—the moment “ we 
resign our sacred trust in India.” Why not be honest about it? Why 
all this pretence that “ India, if free, would be a tower of strength ” to 
herself—at “least for a century ”?—Yours, &c., 


“ 


Britain or even to 

Poona. D. JENKINS. 
PRESERVATION OF COUNTRY AMENITIES 
Sir.—The great weakness of Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 


is that the areas are too small for broad ideas of execution, and, still 
more, for facing the financial problems involved in compensation 
(Sections 18-20). In English local government we have continuously 
committed the mistake of making areas too small. The single parish 
was the only unit for education authorities in 1870 with the result 
that a complete system of schools was delayed for over 30 years. 
Nowadays, we see that it almost looks like silly mischief that in 1894 
the little parish councils were made the _ authorities for public 
libraries! 
Gradually functions were given to urban and rural district authori- 
like years the 


“local patriotism’ (which local pig- 


ad hoc bodies boards of guardians In recent 


futility of 


hes, or 


too often means 
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headedness) was recognised, and many subjects were withdrawn tc the 
county councils. Even they were not always large enough. The need 
for expert management on broad lines was admitted by the creation 
of the Ministry of Transport aided by the Traffic Commissioners, 
the Forestry Commission and the Catchment Boards But the exe- 
cutive body for planning 1s still the borough or district, unless there 
is voluntary combination. 

The effects of town and country planning have been disappoint- 
ingly small. The rural districts, and the growing small urban ones, 


needed protective planning more than any others’ But these small 
councils have only limited resources. In mos’ cases about 80 per 
cent. of the rates which rural councils collect go to meet the calls 
made by the county. When anyone points out the need for pro- 
tecting their area from being spoiled, they reply that they cannot 
afford such luxuries—thai “ development” of any sort will increase 
their assessable value and perhaps keep the cates down—and that 


if the rich towns want to enjoy the country, they should help to pay 
for safeguarding it. They are still more discouraged by che incidence 
of compensation, which might be claimed by owners where “ de- 
velopment ” of land would be restricted. 

Suppose that a beautiful view point in the Northern Dales is in 
danger of being spoiled. If the local rural council have the pluck 
to contemplate the prevention of ths by protective planning, they 
may find that they will be let in for a compensation claim which 
would cripple their finances for years to come. So they decide that 
they cannot afford to plan at all, and the jerry-builder 
wicked way. We cannot blame them. The jo’ is too big for them. 
It is too big and too important even for the administrative counties. 
The only fait procedure would be that this duty should be taken 
over, and the expense shared, by wide regions, composed of ad- 
ministrative counties and county boroughs. The latter take a large 
the enjoyment of places which are pleasanter than their 
rich cities. Such regions could pay for enlightened advice on their 
schemes, could contest unfair claims for compensation vith adequate 
power, and pay any jus: claims with ease.—Yours, &c., 

Burley-in-W harfedale, Yorkshire. C. J. F. ATKINSON. 
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“SOME PRODUCTION DEADLOCKS” 


Sir,—After two years as honorary secretary to one of the earliest- 
formed groups of small manufacturers, I agree very largely with your 
cogent article of the 12th instant. The Regional Boards are doing a 
good job, but in place of their present rather nebulous character 
some more unmistakable authority would no doubt greatly help 
efficient production. 

There are, however, two practical points which are really serious deter- 
rents, especially concerning the so-called “ small” firms, (a) excessive 
and expensive inspection and stamping oi details, and (b) unnecessarily 
fine accuracy. As to the first, work 1s often held up in intermediate 
stages awaiting the inspector’s visit to pass and stamp sometimes 
thousands of details of a- quite ordinary quality. Some responsible 
person must be in attendance and cost 1s added appreciably But 
the second point is even more important. The small firm's easy 
quality of work has in many cases become a tradition with them, and 
tradition is a hard and almost inexorable taskmaster. Only a violent 
wrench will transfer these firms from the comfortable footrule toler- 
ance of a sixty-fourth of an inch to the micrometer, with its “ thou ” 
workshop shorthand for “ thousandth of an inch”), or its half-thou. 
Not only is the micrometer largely unfamiliar, but the machine tools 
are often not in a good enough condition to produce the required 
accuracy. 

Such firms are frightened by the demand and ask, “ Are these fine 
limits necessary?” An honest and informed answer would be that 
in possibly half the cases they are not, and that they retard produc- 
tion to an incalculable degree. Few designing draughtsmen seem to 
know that it may take twice as long to work to a tolerance of one 
thou instead of three, and at least five times if the tolerance is reduced 
to half a thou. Recently the writer saw a large but flimsy brass 
detail which when inspected had to be within limits so fine that the 
change of temperature in the workshop throughout 24 hours caused 
the detail to expand and contract beyond the required allowance. 
“ And.” said the disgruntled works manager, “when all is said and 
done the damned thing only has to fit water! ’ 


I believe nothing would so beneficially and immediately affect pro- 
duction as the institution in the drawing offices concerned of a know- 
ledgeable censor of detail-drawings before their issue, so that he could 
allot reasonable tolerances appropriate to requirements, choosing always 
the widest permissible. Such a censor could do much good tume- 
saving work in other directions, but the greatest economy would be 
in the modification of often senselessly fine accuracy. This medifica- 
tion would be welcomed by all firms, large or small, and certainly 
without it the small ones cannot be fully used.—Yours faithfully, 

Rost. TRUE 

Peterborough and District Manufacturers’ Wartime Alliance, 

5 The Precincts, Peterborough 
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THE TRUE CAUSE OF INFLATION 


Sm,—* A truth that is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” 
Your paragraph “ Wages and Inflation” is calculated to convey to at 
least nine out of ten of your readers that the nasty greedy manual 
workers have somehow contrived, between October, 1938, and July 
1941, to secure wage increases averaging 42 per cent. and that in 
consequence the country is threatened with the evils of inflation. 
The figures you quote relate to “actual earnings received” and it 
has not occurred to you to co-relate them with actual hours worked. 
Speaking for the engineering trades: the working week in October, 
*38 was 44-46 hours; in July, ’41, it was 66-67 hours in a majority of 
shops and factories—an increase of roughly so per cent’ If actual 
earnings were to be kept to pre-war levels a steep decline in wage 
rates would have been necessary. Incidentally a weekly wage of 
106s. 8d. on a 66-hour week represents a wage of £3 11s. Id. on a 
normal peace-time week; hardly excessive for a skilled trade like 
engineering. 

But wage increases apart, it is obvious that the 
paragraph does not understand what inflation actually is. Inflation is 
an absolutely unavoidable part of national economics in time of 
war, and has nothing to do with any particular section of the com- 
It is a symptom, not a disease. The disease is the produc- 
tion of “ guns” instead of “butter.” At the present moment we are, 
as never before, a nation of wealth-producers. Each individual of us 
receives, in wages, salaries, army-pay, &c., token wealth which roughly 
represents his or her share in the national output. But of that out- 
put a very much smaller proportion than usual consists of commodi- 
ties which we want to consume. The wealth is there but it is in 
shells, guns, tanks, ships and aeroplanes: things we should not 
buy as individuals even if we had the chance. The remaining wealth 
of food, clothing and other necessaries is seriously diminished in bulk 
and its price. therefore, rises (if uncontrolled) as naturally as that of 
scarce and desirable goods in an auction room. The unavoidable in- 
flation from which we are suffering is the issue of currency, not 
against imaginary wealth, but against wealth which we can consume 
only as a nation and not as individuals. 

If this is clearly understood the sentence a depreciation in 
the value of money which successive increases of wages have played 
the greatest part in bringing about,” is seen at once to be nonsense. 
What ts true is that the depreciation in the value of money cannot be 
remedied by successive increases in wages, but only by the deflection 
of labour from “ guns” back to “ butter,” which none of us desires, 
Davip SHARP. 


, 


writer of that 


munity. 


—yYours, &c., 
West Meon, Hants. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


Stir.—No subject is being more discussed today than .he future of 
Britain when this war has been won. In all these discussions it is 
generally agreed that no section of the community will have a greater 
responsibility in the construction of this future than the youth of 
today. Therefore surely it is but fair to give youth a hearing now, 
even if its remarks do sound crude and unpolished to the learned ear. 
The youth of this country, in common with the majority of older 
people, wish to see, above all, a greater degree of social justice brought 
to this country. We youths feel that the general wage standard of the 
working man calls for a substantial increase, which must not be accom- 
panied by a jump in the price of essential commodities, as seems to 
have been the case with the increases recently given to our agricultural 
workers. We a!so feel that the output of our great industries could be, 
to some extent, controlled by the Government. It this is necessary 
to get an efficient economy in the war against Hitler, it should be used 
in the next war against poverty and hardship. Also some of the darker 
sides of competitive trading should be dealt with. An example 
is the ruthless advertising methods used before the war, when the 
potential consumer was well nigh terrorised into buying certain 
products. In the patent-medicine trade, the Government stepped in 
to good advantage. It might extend such reforms to other parts of 
the industries of Britain. Abvut no other subject does youth feel so 
intently as education. Fresh from school it is not difficult for many 
of us to notice certain deficiencies in the country’s education scheme. 
Above all we feel that far more attention is given to stuffing the pupil 
with facts, than in developing his own talents that they may benefit 
the country when he has left school.—Yours, &c.. J. C. ELtis. 
Bramshill Park, Eversley, near Basingstoke, Hants. 


FOOD FROM THE DITCHES 


1 war of endurance it 1s imperative that no assets shall be 
Great and long neglected potentialities 
Some in- 


Sir,—In 
wasted on the food front. 
lakes, waterways; indeed ponds and ditches. 
is shown in Dr. Worthington’s great 
During a two months’ season this year 


exist in our 
dication of what 
work in the Lakeland region 
more than a million perch have been caught and canned, representing 
150,000 tins of fish food being marketed under the name of 
“Perchines.” After all expenses have been met, and Io per cent. de- 
preciation allowed on gear, the enterprise has realised a net return of 
Cf. Nature, 29/11/41 
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sort of water, fresh, salt, running, stagnant. 
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the trenches of Hampstead Heath, as Prof. Haldane tells us 
persist. Systematic stocking of inland waters throughout the Pe 
might vastly increase the supply of this valuable food fish Along th 
east coast, for example, are hundreds of miles of drainage aus 
abounding in the small fauna which eels thrive upon. Professiong 
fishermen share my view that these places might support oa 
more eels than the few that are found there and that they would 
pay for stocking. Again, throughout the country there are innume: 
able landlocked waters ranging from farm ponds to extensive pit 
and meres. Where now is only mud and weeds, might also be ok 
Before the war millions of elvers were caught in the Severn and 
shipped to Germany, there to be released in inland waters to grow 
Incidentally, Germany long since introduced stringent regulations 
as to inland fishing with a view to maximising its food Potentialities 

For the cost of a few minutes’ war a considerable addition to food 
production might be forthcoming from waters now yielding nothing 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries should take over inland 
waters, great and small, and organise them for fish production. There 
are many elderly inshore fishermen lacking employment who would 
be glad to undertake the practical handling of the work. What is 
needed is organisation employing the services of biologists who have 
made fishery problems a special study. Science has shown what it 
can do in this field. With the threat of heavy attacks upon the 
shipping lanes due to the intervention of Japan, with hunger looming 
up as one more enemy, can we afford not to enlist to the full the 
waiting power of applied biology?—Yours sincerely, 
18 Langham Road, Cambridge. 


BRITAIN AND JAPAN 
Sir,—With reference to The Spectator’s attitude towards the British- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902 it may be of interest to record that about 
that time I heard a story to the effect that when the draft Treaty was 
submitted to King Edward it came back with the marginal comment 
“This does not meet with my approval.” 

I have no recollection of the source of the story and no knowledge 
as to its authenticity, but it would be of interest to know if it was 
widespread and if anyone can say whether or no it was apocryphal, 
—Yours faithfully, Davip NAYLor. 

83 Wood Vale, S.E. 22. 

[This seems hardly likely. To a dispatch from the British Embassy 
at Tokyo to Lord Lansdowne (June, 1901), discussing the project of 
an Anglo-Japanese alliance, King Edward appended the minute: 
“The King considers it most essential that we should give Japan 
our hearty support on all occasions when it is possible to do so.” 
Gooch and Temperley, Vol. II, p. 92).—Epb., The Spectator.] 


READING FOR THE TROOPS 


Sir,—Your correspordent Mi. G. S. Foss might like to hear of Mr. 
Herbert Read’s anthology, The Knapsack, whick seems to meet his 
requirements. It is published, I think, by Messrs. Routledge, at a 
price I have forgotten, since I have, I need hardly assure you, no 
financial interest in this excellent volume.—Yours faithfully, 

14 Swan Court, Chelsea. BONAMY DobsrEE. 


MAGNA CARTA OF WISDOM 


Str,—Canon Charles Smyth kindly makes two comments on my 
one carries a misquotation of “domestic” (for my 
group of “knowledges,” which is .hen dubbed 
as applied tc geography, history, economics, and 

Smyth holds a “Double First’ in History, 
being based on a misquotation, and irre- 


H. Brewer. 


* simple chart: 
* democratic ”) 
“ tendentious,” 
politics (Canon 
Honours). That comment 
levant, I leave at that. 

His other comment is fundamental, and amazes me a: coming from 
the home—Cambridge—of great and wise thinkers, like Sidgwick, 
Sorley, and a host of others. To write (as he does) that “ surely, if the 
method of the N.T. be any guide, Religion (and particularly Doc- 
trine, which is its intellectual formulation) must be the basis of Ethics, 
and not vice versa,” is as if one said that if there were no police force 
it would not be immoral to murder or thieve, or as if Hegel, or Fichte, 
argued that because there was (then) no super-national power able 
to force nations to fulfil their duties to one another, the nations, 
therefore, could have no such duties.—Yours sincerely, 

The Laurels, Ickenham, Mdx. ERNEST A. CAVE. 


SHOPKEEPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
S1r,—I have noticed a great increase in the number of prosecutions 
against retail shopkeepers for selling Egg Substitute and Milk Sub- 
titute which on analysis do not contain the required percentages of 
certain ingredients. This is all to the good, but would it not be better 
for the authorities to get at the source of this evil, namely, the 
manufacturer? In some cases the shopkeeper convicted and fined is 
of the highest standing. In convicting such a one the Deputy Stipen- 
diary in Liverpool commented on the fact and stated that he thought 
it was a pity that only the shopkeeper was before him. If the authori- 
ties have the necessary powers I suggest that they direct their atten- 
tion to the source of the evil, where the big profits are being made, 
and if they have not the necessary powers that Parliament should give 
these to them without delay.—Yours faithfully, 


27 Sefton Drive, Liverpool, 8. J. W. T. HOLvanp. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


— 


Towards a New Scotland 


scotland in Modern Times : 1720-1939. By Agnes Mure Mac- 

kenzie. (Chambers. 15s.) 

prospect for Scotland. By Colin Walkinshaw. (‘* New Alliance.” 6d.) 
Dr. MuRE MACKENZIE rounds off her History of Scotland with 
a volume which is as comprehensive and as vigorously written as 
its five predecessors. She is a prickly write: , she makes several 
highly disputable statements about European history as if they 
were generally accepted truths, and she loves a provocative foot- 
note (* Scott is definitely not for boys and girls”). But all who 
are concerned with Scotland today should refuse to be provoked, 
because Dr. Mackenzie has a great deal to give them. : 

She paints a picture of Scotland that includes industry, farm- 
ing, politics, religion, education, literature, the arts, and various 
social tendencies less easy to label; and she sets the picture 
in a framework of European history. She succeeds very well in 
helping us understand the forces that have most affected the 
Scot's outlook through the last two centuries. After the Union 
in 1707 there was no conscious national movement, but in the 
remarkable progress of their agriculture and manufactures 
threvghout the century Scotsmen were still “ fending for them- 
selves,” and their enemies, such as poor soil and backward com- 
munications, were mainly within their own borders. But in the 
nineteenth century, and still more in the twentieth, Scotland’s 
fate was tied up with England’s ; and enemies such as shrinking 
markets and trade depression were no longer controllable from 
within the country. Indeed, through the assimilation of banks 
and other businesses, a large part of Scottish industry was con- 
trolled from London by people who could not be expected to put 
Scottish interests first. The sense of a nation had been lost ; and 
the profits of an industry or a company, or the advantage of a 
class, were considered before the well-being of the country as a 
whole. It was nobody’s business to keep a balance between con- 
flicting interests—the Scottish M.P.’s as a body were far less 
effective in dealing with Scottish problems than the dictatorial 
Argyll or Dundas had been in the eighteenth century. The 
patriotism of the Scottish business-man had become mainly a 
matter of Burns dinners and international rugby matches. 

In the last few years, however, there have been national 
stirrings, and Dr. Mackenzie can point to new enterprises in 
industry, new shoots in literature, painting and building, and a 
new sense of Scotland as a whole. Yet even those who most share 
her hope for a Scotland that can once more look Europe in the 
face as a nation in control of its own destinies may question 
whether she sees the immediate situation quite clearly. Some- 
times, when she enumerates the new light industries, or the 
heavy industries to which prosperity has returned, she seems 
to imply that if only the various advances of the last few years 
could be intensified and prolonged, and political self-government 
added, then the good years would return. 

On this point, Mr. Walkinshaw gets down to essentials more 
thoroughly. In Prospect for Scotland (which is a reprint of 
articles that have appeared in that admirable periodical, The New 
Alliance), he is trying to establish what sort of conditions Scots- 
men can expect after the war ; and he points out that, “as British 
exports and shipping have never recovered from the competition 
of countries which between 1914 and 1919 were forced to manu- 
facture for themselves,” it would be extremely foolish now (with 
the increasing industrialisation of the Dominions and India) to pin 
any hopes on a great industrial revival in Scotland after the war. 
The Scotland that is to have any chance of survival beyond the 
role of poor relation to England must be a radically different 
Scotland from that of the nineteenth century—living largely on its 
own resources (as yet far from fully developed), with far more 
of its people on the land. It will not be a question of recovery 
along already well-marked paths ; it will be a matter of deliberate 
choices by the individual Scot—of being willing to eat more fish 
and chips and less tinned salmon, more oatcake and less bread ; 
willing to wear more linen and wool and less cotton and silk ; 
willing to reclaim land in the Highlands rather than draw the dole 
in Glasgow. 

To Mr. Walkinshaw, the form of government is of secondary 
importance ; if you can discover what sort of life you want to 
lead, then you can probably make a government to suit it. If 
England were to decide on a post-war policy of simpler living 
and greater self-sufficiency, then the question of self-government 
for Scotland might not arise, for the interests of the two 
countries would not fundamentally clash. But if England is 
still dominated by pre-war ideals of big business, then it would 
be fatal to Scotland to be tied to the same economy. Such, very 
briefly, is Mr. Walkinshaw’s contention ; he offers plenty of points 
for argument, but he has raised more effectively than any other 
writer the primary questions which must be considered before 
any plans for post-war Scotland can usefully be made. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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Sayings of Sickert 


The Life and Opinions of Walter Richard Sickert. 
Emmons. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 

Mk. SICKERT recalls with pride that Charles Keene once confided 
in him. That great artist, sitting over a little fire in the Ham- 
mersmith Road in his last days, said to him, “ Ye know, I like 
bad pictures. But don’t tell Jimmy ”—meaning James McNeill 
Whistler. Another great illustrator of the ’60’s and 70's, Sir 
John Gilbert, not only posed to Sickert for his portrait, but 
“collaborated” with him. (“He was kind enough to retouch 
the drawing, which was published in the Pall Mall Gazette.”) 
Sickert has been true to the ’60’s tradition ever since. His 
recently-painted “Echoes,” begun in 1926, are founded on the 
wood-block illustrations in the Penny Magazine, the London 
Journal and other early threepennies. He was courting his old 
love, with all the old ardour and without shame in an English 
art-world that had resounded for fifteen or twenty years with the 
voices of Roger Fry and many another praising vision, volumes 
and recession at the expense of “ Victorian sentimentality.” Now, 
at over eighty, he is still courting her. 

Friendship and semi-apprenticeship with Whistler helped to 
develop his sense of proportion as a painter. Intimacy with 
Degas modified Whistlerian ideas, and propagated new ones. 
Talk with Wilson Steer, irritation with George Moore, warm 
friendships, warm enmities and constant studies from the life 
—a wonderful half-theatrical life, heightened and yet always real, 
ordinary and yet very rare—these have helped to make him a great 
painter. 

This is not a perfect biography. The author takes the edge 
off a good story by his defences, his repetitions and underlinings ; 
but he has produced the facts, and most of them turn out to be 
interesting facts, if you bear with him. Here, more or less, is 
Sickert the teacher, Sickert the witty, malicious critic, Sickert 
the character with a fecklessness about time and money, a 
delight in humanity whenever he finds it human, a preference 
for communicating by telegram and a passion for writing to The 
Times. Also, more dimly, Sickert the artist. Quotations from 
Sickert the writer are numerous. Two possible books have, in 
fact, been telescoped—biography and a collection of essays. Ex- 
cusably, Dr. Emmons has compiled what he calls “a sort of 
sublimated advertisement, which will make people go to the 
source.” Inexcusably, he has failed to stick to legitimate adver- 
tising. By page 69 he is writing: “It is a question whether 
future generations will not perhaps recognise that it was left to 
Walter Sickert rather than to Cézanne ‘to make of Impres- 
sionism something solid and durable like the old masters.’” And 
Jater on he becomes heavy and moral with painters, critics and 
schools about whom his hero (and ours) has alread’ written 
critically, heatedly, wittily and more effectively. 

It is as a lover, not a hater, that Sickert writes best—as he 
paints always. Lively, discursive, punctuated with lines of 
French, and lines of old music-hall songs, his writing is never 
flat. “I am iike a bus-driver,” he says, “who is perpetually 
jumping down to fight some passer-by. I apologise to my fares, 
climb back on the box, and seize the reins.” Sayings of his 
should be posted in the life-rooms of art-schools. This, for 
instance: “ Painting shculd take a lesson from literature where 
works of art are produced in obedience to ordinary needs.” Or 
this: “There is no vice like the vice of rubbing out. That is 
emetic after good claret! Learn to put down the line and 
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commit yourself to it. You want to SEE your tentative line.” In 
his interpretation of one of his favourite drawings, his L’Armoire 
a Glace, there are overtones that suggest his particular kind of 
passion for life. “It is a sort of study @ la Balzac. The little 
lower middle-class woman in the stays that will make her a 
client for the surgeon and the boots for a chiropodist, fed prob- 
ably largely on ‘ersatz’ or ‘improved’ flour, salt-substitutes, 
dyed drinks, prolonged fish, tinned things, &c., sitting by the 
wardrobe which is her idol and bank, so devised that the over- 
weight of the mirror-door would bring the whole structure down 
on her if it were not temporarily held back by a wire hitched 
on an insecure nail in insecure plaster. But a devoted, unselfish, 
uncomplaining wife and mother, inefficient shopper and atrocious 
cook.” JOHN PIPER. 


Developments in Education 


English Education. By Kenneth Lindsay. “Britain in Pictures ” 
Series. (Collins. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts is not a series of pictures with a text written round them 
which owes its origin to the use of scissors and paste. There 
are eight plates in colour, which are good and pleasing, and 
eighteen illustrations in black and white. They are an odd but 
not a job lot; there is a reason for the selection of each of them, 
and a delicate course is steered between pictures which reawaken 
historic associations and those which stir new ideas. The book 
would, indeed, make a pleasing gift for any school-teacher, or for 
anybody who is interested in any part of education. The text is 
by a man who knows much of his subject, and has always ap- 
proached it in the spirit of a reformer. He has been secretary 
of P.E.P. and chairman of the National Youth Committee ; he has 
also had three years’ experience as Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education. He has put some of his ideals into this 
book, which is of necessity very compressed, but never dull. 
There are some forty pages, which give a history of English 
education, with a fuller treatment of more recent years, a picture 
in detail of a local authority at work, a section on the ideal of 
freedom, another on the treatment of early years and youth, 
others on education and industry, education and agriculture, 
universities and the future. 

The author sees education against the background of the tragic 
but splendid present in which the spiritual values of religion 
and democracy are denied and assailed by the totalitarian powers, 
and we fight not merely to defend ourselves and our possessions, 
but to save the soul of the youth of the world. Therefore he 
writes, “ We need now a deliberate and acute examination of our 
deficiencies, a clearer understanding of the vast historic forces that 
are now so strongly at work among us, and the imagination to put 
into concrete shape the new direction that must be given to 
English education.” 

Wherever one looks in education there is a stirring of the waters 
and a spirit abroad on the face of them, amid the darkness of the 
national struggle for victory. Mr. Lindsay welcomes it, and sees 
therein the promise of the unborn tomorrow, which will make us 
one nation and an educated democracy. Such ideals have never 
been realised yet; perhaps this book may bring the realisation 


nearer Cyrit Norwoop. 


Dickens among the Highbrows 


The Dickens World. By Humphry House. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Humpury House set himself a fascinating task—to 
in a broad and simple way the connexion between what Dickens 
wrote and the times in which he wrote it.” His book moves 
along two different planes of thought—one, the plane on which 
Dickens himself moves, that of outward things and scenes, the 
Dickens characters and the Dickens places; and second, the 
plane on which his intellectual contemporaries moved, where the 
sentiments of the age or the reactions against them are sublimated 
into propositions. This is to say, he aims at showing Dickens 
in relation to the common world he lived in and also to the un- 
common world which expresses the problems of the time self- 
consciously and critically. On the lower, more Dickensian and, 
for this purpose, more satisfactory plane, we see a Dickens pre- 
serving the world of his youth, that of inns and coaches, gaiters 
and brass buttons, for a world that had already been revolu- 
tionised by railways, or a Dickens becoming conscious of changes 
in the English scene in Dombey and Son and afterwards. On 
the same plane we catch occasional glimpses of him in relation 
to the common humanity of his time, exacting from his public 
the exclamation, “How true! ” or exposing current hypocrisies 
in the persons of Stiggins or Chadband ; and we have the sensible 
reminder that he was not a proletarian addressing the masses, 
but a middle-class writer whose “chief public was among the 
middle and lower-middle classes.” 

Precisely because that is so, we might have expected Mr. House 
to tell us much more about the habits, sentiments and moral 
ideas of the middle classes among whem Dickens moved and 
had his being—to picture the common world of his time. But 


“ show 
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he has in the main preferred to lift the discussion up t 

higher level, that on which the social philosophers thought “A 
expressed themselves. Now Dickens as a popular thinkers 
relation to the Poor Law, to Benevolence (with a capital B) > 
organised charity, to thrift, to money, to religion, to law jg a 
thing ; but Dickens interpreted in relation to Bentham, Ba chot, 
John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau and the Westminster Revie. 
becomes a scarcely recognisable fantasy of intellectualism Of 
course, he was a product of the age to which they belonged : 
he was interested in the reforms in which they were interesteq. 
and it is with great knowledge and ingenuity that Mr, Hoys. 
has shown that the current of ideas of their period swept him 
and them to the surface. But though the same Time-Spirit 
touched them all, and Dickens with them was often moving to 
the same goal, none the less much in this book leaves us wah 
sense of irrelevance ; these clever ones were not Dickens’ spiced 
Kinsmen. And Mr. House himself, in the very last Paragraph 
of his book—which, it should be said, is always suggestive and 
stimulating—suddenly appears to become aware of the irrelevance 
of so much of this to the immortal Dickens. His “ goodness,” 
his politics, his reformism were all “conditioned by his time” 
But he is “ now read, and will go on being read, because he made 
out of the Victorian England a complete world, with a life and 
vigour and idiom of its own, quite unlike any other world there 
has ever been.” Dickens in relation to the contemporary and 
eternal Cockney matters more than Dickens in relation to the 
vogue of Malthus. R. A. Scorr-James, 


A French Inigo Jones 


Francois Mansart and the Origins of French Classical Archi. 
tecture. By Anthony Blunt. (The Warburg Institute. 153.) 


WHEN about 1510 the Italian Renaissance became known in the 
north, England and France were in the same position towards it 
Again, when about 1800 the Greek Revival dominated the scene 
there was not much difference in the English and the French 
attitudes. But between these two dates lies an evolution in France 
illuminatingly different from that over here. In England the 
fashion for Italian ornament did not last long. By about 1560 
an original style had been created out of it, and of Flemish 
elements, the Elizabethan style. Of the classical it has near to 
nothing. In France—owing to racial reasons and the fact that 
more leading Italian architects and decorators had come to work 
for the Kings—as early as 1550 a specifically French variety of 
the classical Italian style is to be found in the work of Lescaut 
Delorme and Bullant. 


Now in England, about 1620, Inigo Jones turned his back 
to all that was English-traditional and devoted his genius en- 
tirely to the introduction of the style of Palladio into England, 
Thus by 1660 this country had at last a style both classical and 
English. In France Jones’s opposite number is Mansart. But 
where Jones had to break with the traditions that surrounded 
him, Mansart could carry them on. At the same _ time, there 
is in his work, just as in Jones’s, though not to the same 
extent, a new understanding of Serlio and Palladio. 

This peculiar position of Mansart in the history of European 
architecture—successor to the Palladio classical and the Lescot 
classical of the sixteenth century, and founder of the French 
seventeenth century classical—had never before Mr. Blunt's 


scholarly yet highly readable study been made sufficiently 
clear. He separates very skilfully the French, _ the 
Italian and the unexpectedly interesting personal elements 


in Mansart’s style, and is equally @nvincing in _ his 
analysis of Mansart’s development. He stresses—again more 
than had been done before—the importance of Mansart in the 
history of the modern staircase. Apparently Mansart was closely 
connected with the introduction of two of the most popular types 
of large representational staircases, the one that runs in a square 
cage, with three flights round an open core, and the one with 
two parallel flights in a rectangular cage, turning at a landing and 
leading up with one flight between the two below. Both have 
become a matter of course with us, but were not known, it 
seems, before the seventeenth century. 

It is most gratifying to see that the war has not entirely stopped 
the publication of such books. Mr. Blunt is in the Army, but 
he found the energy and the enthusiasm to publish last year 
his book on Italian art theory (the foreword is dated from 
Boulogne), and now this volume. It is published in the series 
of studies the preparation of which forms one of the activities 
of the Warburg Institute. With its subject, its highly unparochial 
approach, and its uncompromising attention to detail, it fits well 
into the series. The Warburg Institute is, it seems, gradually 
becoming an accepted part of the academic life of London. The 
public, or a certain section of it, has learned what it is there for, 
namely, research into the survival and revival of antiquity in 
western Civilisation—a wide subject, tackled by the institute and 
the circle of scholars around it in all its aspects. 

N. PEVSNER. 
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™ the Christmas Tree outside St. Paul’s Cathedral will go out . . . we must wait until 


Victory to see them at night again in all their colours. Then, there will return 








in use to-day, especially of those on work of national importance. 
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many of the pleasures that we have so willingly given up for the sake of getting on 
ly 2 ee , 

7 with the war . . . among them the unlimited, unrestricted travel by road that has 
re 

come to mean so much to all of us. 
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° Until then, Ford marches on. . . the tremendous contribution of Ford Motor Company 
: Limited to the cause of low-cost motoring has not ended with the restriction on car 
d production. The unique Ford Service Facilities through all Ford Dealers are still the 
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i best available. They are there to ensure the continued economy, 
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Remains of Yesterday 


Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson. 


The Saturday Book. 
12s. 6d.) 

Decade 1931—1941. (Hamish Hamilton. ros. 6d.) 

Or The Saturday Book one had better tell what the editor says: 
“ Aim: a book, to be issued yearly, for all sections of the reading 
public.” The result is probably a few pages for members of 
each section, the rest something they do not want to read. It is 
a very pretty book, handsomely produced, with illustrations, all 
printed large on large paper. It is prefaced by a calendar with 
four head-pieces. For myself, I found in it a first-rate essay on 
Cobbett by V. S. Pritchett, and Mr. Pritchett can always be 
counted upon to write at his best. Otherwise nothing much for 
me. Mr. H. E. Bates gives us some very literary nature notes 
and a story which is not in the first fiight of his tales ; there are 
extracts from Gilbert White adorned with wood engravings by 


Agnes Miller Parker; Mr. Guedalla does some elegant de- 
bunking of Mr. Neville Chamberlain; Mr. Hayward toys 
elegantly with Mr. P. G. Wodehouse; Mr. James Stephens 


gives us a very patchy essay on poetry ; Mr. Eric Newton mis- 
understands surrealism; Mr. Harold Hobson tells us about 
Lord Fred Beauclerk, once a famous cricketer; Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins provides a neat story; Miss Olgo Venn informs us of 
the youthful excesses of Mr. Punch ; and the editor, besides 
telling us a story about a pigeon-fancier, cleses the volume with 
an anthology of insult from Warton to the latest Fascist denun- 
ciation of England. There is also a section of jeux d’esprit by 
Mr. Nathaniel Gubbins. 

Decade is published to celebrate the fact that Mr. Hamish 
Hamilton has survived ten years as a publisher. All good luck 
to him, and may he long continue to find such good authors as 
have already come into his net. It consists of two complete 
works and large extracts from others. It is ail old matter, once 
popular and exciting: bits from The Ballyhoo Years, by 
Frederick Lewis Allen; a Conversation with Ciano by Miss 
Clare Boothe; long passages from Mr. John Gunther’s books, Mr. 
Walter Duranty’s writings, and from Mr. Ma‘colm Muggeridge’s 
brilliant The Thirties. There are more of the same kind, dealing 
with earlier matter, such as Professor D. W. Brogan on France 
during the last year, or, more recent of all, Mr. Alexander 
Werth’s Last Days of Paris. All these things were of great value 
at the time when they first appeared, but apart from Professor 
Brogan’s contribution they do nothing but bring us the cold 
ashes of a fire we passed through long ago. ‘To alter the 
metaphor, are we dogs that we should return to our vomit? 

For fiction Mr. Hamilton gives us, among other things, Miss 
Angela Thirkell’s The Brandons. This, I believe, was popular 
in its day, and it is like a hundred other very competent novels 
about nothing at all. Neither the people nor the story are 
symbolic of anything, though it is arguable that they are 
symptomatic of the criminal levity of the middle classes in the 
last ten years. Most of the rest of the fiction is as valuable, even 
Mr. James Thurber’s light-hearted nonsense, Thunder Rock 
is more permanent. As an advertisement of Mr. Hamilton’s 
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skill as a publisher the book fulfils 
Whether it fulfils any other is dubious. 

A great deal of valuable paper has been used in both the 
productions, and the critic should really ask to what end. Wha 
is the function of literature to be in these days of mental om 
I cannot for myself feel that it is either to rake up a Sorry past 
or to provide an easy escape. It should stimulate thought, se 
fire to the imagination, provoke to useful action, in the Pondered 
and enlightened way only literature can do. These books do not 
serve that purpose. BoNnaMy Doprée. 


its purpose very wel 


Fiction 
The Vulgar Streak. By Wyndham Lewis. 
Count Omega. By Lord Berners. 
London Pride. By Phyllis Bottome. 


(Robert Hale. 8s.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. 

(Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
WHEN a great many Homers are either nodding or sound asleep 
it was with peculiar pleasure of anticipation that one turned to 
the new work of one who had always been so particularly wide 
awake, not to say noisy; but alas! even Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
appears to be feeling a bit dozy. The Vulgar Streak is abou 
something good—the gifted, ambitious, neurotic, self-centred 
young man of slum origin who forces himself right into cultivated 
society, cuts a brilliant figure there, holds his bitterly earned place 
in dangerous and shady battle, is plagued by his loyalty to his 
origins and his envy of the class he has almost conquered, is 
defeated by his own devices and ends in a wretched tragedy, 

It could have been immensely moving; in Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s hands it should certainly have been fierce and exciting, 
In fact, it is none of these things. For it seems a hastily written 
book ; it skims its true theme, and does not pause for the real 
arguments, the passionate truth. Vincent Penhale is only a sketch, 
almost a convention, in place of himself. Even in superficial 
things we need to know more, to feel more convinced of the skill 
of his tricks, to be persuaded. For instance, how did he get 
away, in the circles he sought, with his Haileybury stuff? That 
ice must surely have cracked too fatuously often. He should have 
been cleverer than that. And, to go more seriously into the 
theme, we surely should either know less or more of his true 
feeling for his artist-model sitter. And decidedly we should be 
allowed to know more, in her marriage, of the rich girl, April 
Mallow, whom he seduced in Venice and afterwards had to 
marry. The early chapters in Venice promise well enough; 
certainly they promise development of the emotional dilemma of 
April. But there is no development. She just becomes a prop— 
dull in an entirely non-contributory way. 

Another disappointment is the tritepess of all Penhale’s talk; 
it is difficult to see how so banal a conversationalist was in fact 
the subtle, brilliant, dangerous figure we have to assume; his 
diatribes against class are schoolboy, and cliché-ridden—one 
hoped for much more, as one did from the assemblage of 
Cockney relatives and in-laws at the burial of the hero’s father. 
These poeple ring neither true nor lively. In fact this book 
is tantalising in its persistent failure to achieve its own meaning. 

Lord Berners writes so gracefully that he almost persuades one 
that there is no difference worth bothering about between the 
comic and the absurd. But to me this lighthearted skit on 
musicians and on the world in which they try to sell their wares 
seems mainly the latter. Which, for some tastes, may be nothing 
against it. Certainly Emanuel Smith and his symphony get into 
a fine whirl of foolery, and the nonsense runs along with excellent 
ease—but, in spite of some very nice incidental jokes, the thing 
as a whole struck me as too determinedly absurd, a_ shade 
laborious in prankishness. 

London Pride makes effective and legitimate “evacuate the 
children ” propaganda. The Bartons are, however, sentimentalised 
too much into the “ rough of speech but heart of gold ” Cockney 
family beloved of fiction-readers. Ben is the most convincing of 
them, but his author makes the mistake of attributing to him 
thoughts, comparisons and a vocabulary that could never have 
been his. She should either have written about him or from 
his point of view, but not both. KaTeE O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Wanted ! A New Vision. By Axel Heyst. (Minerva Publishing Co. 6s.) 


Tue author has not bothered to acquire enough English to 
differentiate between was and has been or sneer and leer, 
mention only two of the hundreds of grammatical errors that 
make this book of 163 pages a most irritating one to read. He 
writes, in a didactic “I know better” vein reminiscent of Berlin, 
to warn us against misunderstanding the real character of the 
German people, and on page 163 as on page 1 we are chided fot 
being stupid. It may be true, but on both sides there is evidently 
something to be learned. If the book could be republished 
shorn of repetition and translated into clear unhyphenated 
English it would certainly be welcomed by the growing public 
which in a few months’ time will be clamouring to know the real 
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ACROSS 8. “* Nine rows will I a, there, 
: a hive for the honey bee’ feats 
1. The engineer doesn’t use this as a 4 
swim-suit (11). 13. So won in a faint (5). 
9. lt is always contained in a sabre- 15. It’s a gift! (9 
= = morous nigger-minstrel 17. “He loves to talk with That 
10. ine 1 yeas Bec — come from a far countree ” (Cole 
should, of course, have elbow-room ridge) (8) 
(10 . 
um. Anything but a Dickensian apéritif 18. Mob a cadi in this region (8) 
(7) 21. The’ bird doesn’t disclose the 
nm.“ and even , the patriotic whereabouts of the market (6) 
Archbishop of ¢ porn found it 23. One would expect heavenly music 
advisable * (Lewis Carroll) (7). from this (4 
oats ake it ling om 9 25. Motorists shouldn't dress in this (5) 
Stops the growth? s tec : . : 
19. Poet’s contribution to wireless (5). 26 oe the ar nag of the Ring, 
20. Folk who go ashore together? (9 a a noel 4). 
22. He is not necessarily ostentatious (7) 
24. What they do in the Levant? (7) ~. — . om 
27. Not an ecclesiastical vestment . SOLUT ION 1 oO 
though displaying many (10 CROSSWORD No. 144 
28. “ And ever against eating cares Lap Pome aD NE bi: 
-~ in soft Lydian ” (Milton) ‘SOUN 2 a Bl 
4) 
29. ‘Inis is not necessarily studied at om a | 
Epsom and Aintree (11). MPL Gio 
PMc i : 
DOWN Mite c | 
. Ss } 
2. “ The swims around him, he "a T i 
is gone Ere ceased-the inhuman [Sete AS L'€! 
shout which hailed the wretch who ARID Wa! 
won ” (Byron) (5). IREVE D! 
3. It makes a flea dine (8 eM@c ll S$] 
4 Lamb, that we danced with lay 
at Vichy! What, is not she —? jo A RA 
Then who is she? ” (Browning) (4 Ld be | 
5. Bashful on a broken toe (6 joR io 
6. Golden tea at a stretch (9) lwis 
7. Rehoboam’s implement of chastise Ps 
ment (8). is.M € w 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 9th 
The winner of Crossword No. 144 is the Rev. R. Allen, St. 


Owen's, Silverdale Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 
MR. EDWARD S. BARON’S REVIEW 











Tue thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was 
held on Friday, 19th December, at Arcadia Works, London. 

Mr. Edward S. Baron, the chairman and managing director, presided. 

The Chairman said: —The year just concluded has, in spite of its 
tremendous difficulties, resulted in a fresh achievement, and we again 
register a new record in net profit, the amount carried to the appro- 
priation account being £2,131,608, as compared with £2,113,272 for 
the previous year. 

SOUND BALANCE-SHEET 

I now come to the balance-sheet. I think you will agree that this 
is not only sound but exceptionally strong. 

For the greater part of the 12 months we continued to be unable 
to import supplies of leaf to replenish our rapidly dwindling stocks, 
but towards the close of the year we commenced to receive supplies 
under the Lend-Lease arrangement. 

The reduction in the total of shareholdings in subsidiary companies 
arises from the necessity which was forced upon us of coming to an 
arrangement for the manufacture of our brands in New Zealand con- 
sequent upon the complete prohibition of imports of manufactured 
tobacco goods into that country. The amount involved is transferred 
to, and is now included in, the total of marketable and other secu- 
rities, the remainder of the increase in this item representing the 
addition to our holding of Government securities, 

Success DESPITE PROBLEMS 

We have had a very successful year, but, as I have already indi- 
cated, one which has presented us with numerous problems of an 
unusual character, of which those connected with leaf tobaccos have 
not been the least. These we have managed to solve not only to our 
own satisfaction, but also, I firmly believe, to that of all smokers of 
our various brands. 

I now move:—* That the directors’ report and the accounts as at 
October 31st, 1941, submitted to this meeting, be and the same are 
hereby received and adopted. That a dividend of 15 5-6 per cent., 
less income-tax, on the ordinary, ‘A’ ordinary, and ‘B’ ordinary 
shares be and the same is hereby declared, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in June last, 27} per cent., less income-tax, for the 
year on all classes of ordinary shares, such dividend to be payable 
to all ordinary, ‘A’ ordinary, and ‘B’ ordinary shareholders appear- 
ing on the register on November 24th, 1941, the date on which the 
share register was closed.’* 

Mr. William J. Yapp seconded the resolution, 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr. H. W. Danbury and Mr. M. B. Baron) 
were re- elected and the auditors airs seeeool 


which was carried 








A F TER A FULL 
CENTURY’S WORK 











among the poorest of the poor, in East-Central London, 
this Institution appeals to you for much needed financial 


aid in these grim days of War. 
As in previous years, it plans to give bread, groceries, 
coal, and Christmas Dinners (as far as rationing may 


permit) to those in deepest need. 


Please address your contribution to: 


WILLIAM WILKES, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
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Secre tary, 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland i 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3, Bishopsgate, E.C. | 49, Charing Cross,S W.1 || 
8, West Smithfield, E.C.1 | Burlington Gardens,W.1 | 
64, New Bond Street, W.1 | 


Associated Banks: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


GLYN MILLS & CO. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 





ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue 116th annual general meeting of The National Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on December 18th. The 
Most Honourable The Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
the governor of the bank, presiding. The governor said: 

Turning to the statement of accounts before you, it will be observed 
from the profit and loss account that the heavy burden of taxation 
and other charges resulting from the war has had its effect upon 
the profits for the year, which show a reduction of some £17,000 at 
£262,000. These profits are arrived at after making full provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts as well as for all taxation, rebate and 
interest, and you will not be surprised to learn that Government 
taxation alone absorbs a sum greater than the net profit figures shown. 
Had it not been for the largely increased resources of the bank during 
the current year, which have yielded a modest return, the fall in 
profits would have been greater than it is. The results are therefore 
in the opinion of your directors very satisfactory To the profit for 
the year of £262 000 there falls to be added the sum of £88,000 
brought forward from last year, making £350,000 in all, and from this 
total the board has made the following appropriations, viz. : 


To Investment Reserve Fund £100,000 
Heritable Property Account 25,000 
Trustees for Officers’ Pension Scheme 30,000 
Staff Widows’ Fund 5,000 


A total of £160,000 


Dividends which are recommended at the rate of sixteen per cent. per 
annum on the consolidated czpital stock and at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum on the “A” stock, which is held by the public, 
absorb, less tax, £98,000, leaving £92,287, which it is proposed to carry 
forward in the present year’s accounts. The paid-up capital of the 
bank remains at {1,500,000 and the reserve fund stands at /2,000,000, 
apart from £190,000 represented by the dividends payable in 1942 
and the sum carried forward in profit and loss account. 


THe Banx’s LIABILITIES 


When I last addressed you I commented upon the high figure at 
which the notes in circulation stood at November Ist, 1940, viz., 
£4,190,678, an increase of £900,000 over the figures at the same date 
in 1939. You will observe that the notes in circulation at November Ist 
last have reached the still higher figure of £5,280,862, an increase of 
more than {1,000,000 during the year, a striking indication of the 
large sums being expended week by week mainly on wages in 
connexion with war work. The deposits likewise show a large 
increase at £ 50,806,000, the figures being higher than last vear by 
almost £9,000,000, and this has taken place notwithstanding the 
considerable drain through the substantial support given by our 
customers to Government loans and War Savings schemes in War 
Weapons and Warship Weeks throughout the country. Acceptances, 
guarantees and other obligations on account of clients are slightly 
higher at {2,945,000. 

THe Bank's ASSETS 

On this side of the balance-sheet, cash, money at call and short 
notice, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, as well 
as cheques in course of collection, total £14,451,000, showing apart 
altogether from Treasury deposit receipts of £3,500,000 a thoroughly 
liquid position. The holding of other British Government securities 
has increased by {10,000,000 during the year and now stands at 
£30,535,000. As mentioned in the report, the value of the investments 
held by the bank, at prices ruling at November Ist last, exceeds the 
figures stated in the balance-sheet. Advances on current and other 
accounts again show a fall end are just under { 10,000,000. Bills 
discounted, at £254,500, now represent a small and dwindling pro- 
portion of bank loans. 

Bank buildings and heritable properties taken together appear at 
the substantially written down figure of £593,000. This sum does 
not include any expenditure in connexion with the new head office 
of the bank. 

The balance-sheet figures have reached a new high level at 
£62,722,000, an increase of £10,000,000 in the year. As you will 
no doubt have observed, the higher resources at the disposal of the 
bank have all been utilised in furthering the financing of the country’s 
war effort (first) by the support given to the various Government 
war issues, investments in Government securities being higher by 
£10,000,000 than a year ago, and (secondly) by an increase in the 
amount lent to the Exchequer by way of Treasury deposit receipts, 

This brief survey of the bank’s position speaks for itself and I 
need say nothing further with regard to the balance-sheet 

In conclusion, but in no formal manner, I am asked by the 
directors to express to the steff, permanent and temporary, the agents 
of the bank, the managers of the London and Glasgow offices, and the 
executive officials at head office, their sincere thanks for and cordial 
appreciation of the devoted service they have rendéred during a year 
of increasing burdens and difficulties 

The governor concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and the payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum 
less tax on the consolidated capital stock and of § per cent. per 
annum less tax on che “A™ stock 

Che governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary and retiring ordinary 
directors were re-elected and che auditors re-appointed for the ensuing 
year 
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face of the enemy. Here are some of Mr. Heyst’s conclysi 

“ A short war can only be won by Hitler”; “ Germany wil] _ 
crack without a major military defeat”; “Italy will go 
[only] together with the Third Reich”; “ Air parity Means 3. 
—to gain air superiority this country and the U.S.A. must pos, 
100,000 machines.” Of great value is his analysis of the gs 
and staying power of the Nazi organisations which will SUIVive 
Hitler and defeat and his conception of the part to be Played by 
Britain in re-educating German uniformed youth, extirpss 
their present Asiatic urge to fule over life and dea 
generally in enforcing civilisation again in a form compatible With 
the safety of the non-aggressive. 

The Answer is . . . By Professor E. N. da C. 

Mona Andrade. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) —— 
Tuts collection of general knowledge papers has the merit of 
being general, and not, like The Times Christmas questions 
really specialised questions on general subjects. For the x. 
viewer the game evokes nostalgic memories of supper Parties 
after the Old Vic. in a Westminster house now bombed, whe 
the highest points were always secured by Wykehamists, Pp. 
fessor Andrade’s book should be welcome for present times ig 
A.R.P. rooms, on isolated gun-sites, and in all the other Places 
where we wait. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Cynics who are saying that the stock markets are behaving wih 
their now familiar foolishness in face of war events are them. 
selves making their now customary deductions. There is nothing 
illogical about the movements in Stock Exchange prices sing 
Japan began to strike her blows at our position in the Far Fay 
Rubber and tin shares have fallen for the very good reason thy 
the earnings prospects for a vast number of companies operating 
in the new war area have become blurred. Already the Kuak 
Lumpur has shown investors what they must now be prepared 
to accept by announcing that the 5 per cent. tax-free dividen 
declared at the beginning of the month is not to be paid 
Obviously directors of companies whose activities are in th 
Pacific area are now going to act cautiously, and one must & 
prepared for the passing of dividends “ to conserve resources.” 

I will not argue that the adjustment of share quotations ha 
been highly discriminatory. The fall in Australian loans, for 
example, seems to me to have been exaggerated. Here is a chance 
for those who maintain that Stock Exchange prices are fictitiow 
to apply a wholesome corrective by buying. Except in th 
unthinkable event of our losing the war, Australia’s credit mus 
be considered strong. It follows that the valuation of her loan 
depends less on the course of events in the Pacific than on official 
monetary policy at home. Support at the official minim 
suggests that bold and clear-sighted investors are acting 
this view. 

STEEL GROUP POSSIBILITIES 

In the prevailing dullness of markets very little attention hy 
been paid to the implications of the Partington Steel liquidation 
This company’s decision to liquidate following the sale of 1 
substantial block of its Lancashire Steel “A” ordinary share 
seems to me to be a first step in the final unravelling of th 
affairs of the Armstrong Whitworth group. Putting a conservative 
valuation on the Lancashire Steel shares, I estimate that Parting- 
ton Steel will be able to repay the whole of its preference capita 
and transfer a modest sum to Pearson and Knowles, the owner 
of the bulk of the equity. On this assumption Partington Sted 
6s. 8d. third preference shares, which have recently change 
hands at 4s., still appear cheap. I do not suggest that the pay-out 
will be in cash but shareholders should receive their par valu 
in the shape of an allotment of Lancashire Steel shares. 

When this liquidation_is completed it should be possible fo 
Pearson and Knowles, which also owns a block of Lancashir 
Steel “A” ordinaries, to follow a similar course. Here th 
repayment possibilities are more obscure. If, however, as seems 
likely, the Lancashire Steel ordinary shares fetch something ove 
par and a reasonable price is obtained for the Wigan Cod 
investments, I could envisage the Income Debenture holden 
getting their full £100, and there being a small balance available 
for some of the preference holders. Pearson and Knowles {10 
income debenture stock, now in receipt of its § per cent. interest, 
is quoted around £80 and yields over 6 per cent. In view of its 
repayment prospects it is a good speculative purchase. 

KAFFIR DIVIDEND POSITION 

As I forecast last month, the half-yearly Kaffir dividend 
announcements are not particularly inspiring. Some of the 
developing concerns have disappointed the hopes of those who 
were confidently expecting increased payments and many of the 
more mature mines, hit by rising costs and taxation, have made 
surprisingly large reductions. At current prices the well 
established dividend payers seem to me to be very fairly valued 
in the light of the taxation prospect. Some of the finance houses 
shares look better value for money, especially “Johnnies” with 
its diamond interests. 
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ISSUE OF TAX RESERVE CERTIFICATES. 


Tae GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised by The Lords Commissioners 
fis Majesty's Treasury to receive applications for Tax Reserve Certificates. Applications for Certificates will be received 
wo the 23rd December, 1941, and thereafter until further public notice and may be lodged at any of the offices of the 












wpdermentioned Banks. 


Certificates will be issued for £25 or multiples of that sum and payment in full at the rate of £25 for each £25 of 






ayed by sed 

rig (ertificates must accompany applications. - _ e 

i, ang The principal of and interest on the Certificates are a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
= the Certificates are Government Securities for the purpose of The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 





A Certificate will be issued to the applicant, or such other person as may be duly nominated at the time of application, 
and will entitle the person named therein (the ‘* Certificate Holder ’’) in accordance with the following conditions 
to tender it together with accrued interest in payment of certain taxes or contributions or, if the Certificate is 





ade anq 






































crit of ; ee : : 
estion, fF not $0 tendered, to obtain repayment of the principal without interest:— 
thee. # ) (a) Certificates may be tendered to the appropriate tax collecting authority in or towards payment of Income Tax 
Partie, ' (except Schedule E tax), Sur-Tax, National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, Land Tax or 
, Fn Contribution under Part I of the War Damage Act, 1941, being a tax or contribution which is due from the 
m,. Certificate Holder at any time not less than two months and not more than two years from the date of the 
7 Certificate. For the purposes of these Certificates tax or contribution will be deemed to be due on the dates 
Place; . I I 
set out in sub-paragraph (e) below. 
(b) Ifa Certificate is so tendered the principal together with interest will be accepted and applied in or towards payment 
NT of the tax or contribution in respect of which the tender is made: interest will be allowed for each complete 
period of one month from the date of the Certificate to the date on which the tax or contribution is deemed to 

g Wa be due and will be calculated at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum. 

pe (ce) Subject to the necessary statutory authority, for which application will be made to Parliament, interest allowed 
them. = jar~ Pi ag om i . aden : 

on these Certificates will be exempt from Income Tax, Sur-Tax, National Defence Contribution and Excess 
Othing ore | 
since Profits Tax. 

East (d) Ifa Certificate is so tendered and the principal together with interest exceeds the amount of the tax or contribution 

N that in respect of which it is tendered, there will be applied in payment of the tax or contribution such part of the 

“Tating principal as with interest on that part is equal to the amount of the tax or contribution. 

Kua At the option of the Certificate Holder the balance of the principal will be repaid without interest or a Balance 

vied Certificate will be issued with the same date as the original Certificate for the multiple of £25 next below the 

a balance of the principal, together with a cheque for the remainder of the balance. 

paid a mah. yatta 8 “4 a ; 

in the (e) Taxes or contributions will for the purposes of these Certificates be deemed to be due on the following dates :— 

ist ke TAX OR CONTRIBUTION. Dur Dates. 

S. wome Tax (other than Sur-tax) 

iS has If payable in one sum a Ist January in the year of assessment for-which the tax is payable. 

S, lor lf payable in two instalments oss ... Ist Instalment—Ist January in the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 

hance 2nd Instalment—Ist July next following the end of the year of assessment for which 
itious P the tax is payable. 

1 the Sur-tax .. éae an _ oie ... Ist January next following the end of the year of assessment for which the tax is payable 
pon National Defence Contribution and Excess At the expiration of a period of six months from the end of the chargeable accounting 
| 2 Profits Tax period in respect of which the contribution or tax is payable. 
bore Land Tax... re ake Ist January in the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 
fic : ' 

HTClal War Damage Contribution . F ... The appropriate date as laid down by the War Damage Act, 1941 
nimi ; aa ——" : feces : a 
7 (f) For the purposes of Excess Profits Tax the principal of a Certificate to the extent to which it is accepted in 

satisfaction of any Income Tax, National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, Land Tax or War Damage 





Contribution payable in respect of the profits or property of a trade or business, will be treated as capital employed 
































» has in the trade or business up to the same date as would be the case if the tax or contribution had been satisfied by 
ition a cash payment. 
7 . 2. Certificates not applied in payment of taxes or contributions may be lodged at the Loans Office of the Bank of England 
¥ for repayment in whole or part (in sums of £25 or a multiple thereof). In such cases repayment will be made within ten days 
atv @fterlodgment. No interest will be paid in respect of any such repayments and no repayment will be made under this paragraph 
ting. before the expiration of two months from the date of the Certificate. If a part only of the principal is required to be repaid a 
pital Balance Certificate (bearing the same date as the original Certificate) will be issued to the Certificate Holder for any balance 
wnt Of principal not repaid. 
Sted 3. Certificate Holders will be required to indicate by completing the appropriate Instruction endorsed on the Certificates 
ages how they desire the moneys represented by the Certificates to be dealt with. When Certificates are to be applied to payment 
a of taxcs or contributions the appropriate documents of demand must be attached 
‘§ 4 Neither the Certificates nor the obligations created by them are transferable and neither the Treasury nor the Bank of 
for England will, except as ordered by a Court of competent jurisdiction, be bound to recognise any transfer, charge, deposit, 
hire trust or equity affecting the ownership of a Certificate or the moneys represented thereby 
the 5. Certificate Holders or their legal personal representatives will be regarded as exclusively entitled to the benefit of the 
= Certificates and the obligations created by them. In the case of joint Certificate Holders the moneys represented by the 
“na Certificate will be deemed to be owing to them on a joint account 
- \pplications for Certificates, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £25 for each £25 of Certificates 
wee required, may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following banks : 
est, IN GREAT BriTAIn : 
its Bank of England. Coutts & Co Martins Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Bank of Scotland. District Bank, Ltd Midland Bank, Ltd. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Glynn, Mills & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. Grindlay & Co., Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
ond Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Isle of Man Bank, Ltd North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
ho Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd 
the In NORTHERN IRELAND :— 
ide Bank of Ireland. Hibernian Bank, Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
oll. Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
ied Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at 
: PI . ‘ ie ma’ f, WOES } : I i 
es the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank ; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, 





or at any Bank in the United Kingdom. 


Bayk or Enctanp, Lonpon. 22nd December, 1941. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Vet PRECE, VEL PRETIO (for 


love or money) you cannot find 





a finer smoke for 8d. tho« * Aing 


Six Cigar Try of y ncree ! 














PERSONAL 


» EST BROWN BREAD ?—Then say BERMALINE., 
) Invariably remedies digestive troubles too, Thin 
buttered slices are delicious. Ask your Baker or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 





YANCER SUFFERER, Poor woman, widow. only 
( income 9s, per week after paying rent. Funds for 
nourishment urgently needed. Please help. Case 


162/33. Do please listen to our BROADCAST APPEAL on 
Sunday, December 28th, at 8.40 p.m., by the BrsHop oF 
Bristow. NATIONAL Socrety For CANCER RELIEF, 
Evacuation address, 2 (“S$”) Cheam Court, Cheam, 


Surrey. 

YOMING OF AGE ot 
( OF JOURNALISM, 
HALF 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
To mark this Anniversary 
FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry, Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No cur.aiimenc of in- 
struction,—Write to Prospectus Den L.S.J., $7 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
1)° your country two good turns Sell us your 
Leica or other miniature for important work and 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest 
prices. —W ALLACE Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.r, 
SETTLE up my tax and frown, 
Then smoke TOM LONG and settle down 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts.. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane(C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\l | > ty —The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 
e De e entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions asks you to assist in alleviating the plight 
of out-of-work sick and destitute mv:<icians. Will 
you please help in this great work? Never was a cause 
more worthy. Never was help more urgently needed. 
Please send a donation to the Honorery Treasurer, 
Baroness RAVENSDALE, Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 16 
John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.r. 
\ ISS OLLIVIER traineo Colonk 
A Neuritis, Colds.— May 1085 


\ | ONOMARK holders have permanen 
address. $s. p.a.—Write BM’ MO> 


Irrigation 


unt. London 


O23, W.€ 


| »PEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
Descriptive List (3d. post free 
of 160 INNS .and HOTEL‘ 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House AssoctaTton, Lp. 
St. George’s House, Regent Str x. I 


MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS & SNEEZES 


SPREAD DISEASES. 





VAPEX 


The Maric dD, ‘op 


Key 


WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
U of a cold and it wiil be 
promptly and 
VAPEX re- 


moves the stuffiness by penctra- 


cleared 
safely. Breathing 
ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
it destroys 


and throat—where 


the breeding germs. 


| old 


shorten 


have let your 
develop, VAPEX will 
the attack, the 

and clear the bronchial passages. 


If you 


ease breathing 


Adrop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop of 
VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply from it frequen iy 


during the day. At night put a drop on 


the end of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 


3& 3/4 


From your Chemist 2 
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On the edge 
of nowhere.. 


“TIT very much appreciate your courteous 
letter, which reac hed me safely 
adventurous round the 


after an 


rourney Frontier. 


The above place is on the edge of no- 
where, but we obtain a regular supply of 
vour Barnevs Tobacco. Barnevs 


requires no inducement to push its sale 
its quality is sufficient. | have used it 
for ever so long asl find it heeps so fre sh 
in some of the worst climates possible” 
From an Army Officer in Waziristan, 


Yet perfection of condition is only 
part of the story of Barneys fame and 


sale. Just on 30 years ago. Edinburgh 
alone knew Barneys. To-day. who 


does not know Barneys, throughout 
the English-speaking world, and far 
hevond? And the reason? Just 
goodness, unvarying, year in, year out. 
Trs time! 


this Barneys, next 





Sarneys 


arrives 
Factory-fresh 


Ba “vs (medinm\, Punchbowl (fait Parsons 
Pleasure (mild) In Ey RERESH | Tins, 
1/94d Reaovy-Fiics ( tons of | 1/9id 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., neater ins 











For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and the 
adoption of the slotted punc hing 
makes it available for a much larger 
number of discriminating shavers 
than ever before. Used with the 
Eclipse Razor the perfect shaving 
combination is obtained 


*Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 


including Purchase Tae 


\ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


\ ’HELPDALE, MAXWELL 
17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre. 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. G 
price:given, Blithner and Welmar preferred, 
wre FOR PROFIT.—Send for tree booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


AND SCHOLARSHI! 
HOOL YORK 


& CODD, LTD 





EDUCATIONAL 
so HAM sc 
) a 
Examination in March for Scholarships of value from 
£20 to £100. 

Entries by February 20th. Valuable Le 
ships. Preparation for School and Higher 
rst M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University Scholarst 

Full particulars on application to the HEADMASsTEs 

»URGESS HILL SCHOOL, Redhurst, Cranleig 

> Surrey Boys and girls. s-14. Hig 
academic subjects, arts and music. Fruit, eggs, &c 


WEAVER, BA. 














garden Moderate tees ANTHONY 

ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL ts now atl 
| i Lit Ley, HEREFORDSHIRE, in extremely he 
eau — surroundings Swimming, riding and gam 
FROEB t DeparTMENT tor Juniors. Advanced cours 

r “an students tn FOUR LANGUAGES THE ARTS. AR 

TECTURE. MUSIC DRESSMAKING AND SECRETA} Work 
PREPARATION FOR UNIversitTies. A few bursar ava 
able tor ~~ — sing children and those 


lel. Kington 8 





Parents on acu 





pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
| YEAR BOOK. 
Official book otf Headmasters’ Conference iA i 
tion of Preparatory Scho 
Consutt re Schools, Career 
10s 6d net 
DeANF AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 
The fact that goods made of tf 
materials in short supply cwing to war ¢ 


journal should 
that ti a 


advertised in this 
indication 


litions are 
not be taken 
necessarily available for 


THE TRUTH about 
‘IMMUNISATION 
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A veritable mine of information. 
Of particular interest to Medical 
Officers of Health, Local Governmen! 
Officials, and all parents who have 
to make decisions regarding their 
children. Sent for 6d. post free 
from The Seeretary, 25, Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
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